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Week Ending Friday, June 24, 1988 


Radio Address to the Nation on 
Economic Expansion and the Situation 
in Nicaragua 

June 18, 1988 


My fellow Americans: 

Seven years ago, as a newly elected Presi- 
dent, I traveled to Canada for my first eco- 
nomic summit with the leaders of the other 
major industrial democracies. Tomorrow I 
will attend my eighth and final economic 
summit, and it’s remarkable to think how 
much things have changed. 

When I took office, unemployment was 
climbing, inflation was soaring, Federal 
spending was out of control, and interest 
rates had topped 20 percent. The economic 
mess we faced was clear. And it was also 
clear that without a recovery in the United 
States there was little chance for the world 
economy to get back on its feet. The world 
stood, as one foreign leader put it, in the 
“trough of the recession,” faced with the 
“twin evils of inflation and unemployment.” 
It was, as another head of government said 
at the time, “one of the most difficult peri- 
ods of the Western industrial countries.” 
The question was what to do. 

And that was when we presented a bold 
new program of cutting tax rates and exces- 
sive regulation, opening world markets, and 
letting the private sector lead the way to 
economic recovery. Today we're in the 
longest peacetime economic expansion on 
record. We have created nearly 17 million 
jobs in the last 5% years. That’s twice as 
many new jobs as the other six summit 
countries combined, and those countries 
have a working-age population that’s over 
60 percent larger than the United States. 

But our own prosperity is only part of our 
achievement. We have also led the world 
toward a remarkable consensus: that eco- 
nomic freedom, not state planning and 
intervention, holds the key to growth and 
development. Yes, the other industrial de- 
mocracies have joined us on this path. But 
it goes further than that. From India to Ar- 


gentina, from Africa to China and even in 
the Soviet Union, the shackles of state eco- 
nomic domination are beginning to loosen. 
So, in winning this battle of ideas, we’re 
helping to enrich and liberate the working 
people and entrepreneurs of the entire 
world. 

And at the Toronto summit, we’re going 
to work together to make sure that this 
great “venture to progress” continues. That 
means further opening the international 
marketplace and increasing the coordina- 
tion of our policies. That means bringing 
the newly industrialized countries into the 
full and mature place in the world trading 
system that they have earned. And it also 
means working together, however, to put 
an end to one type of trade: illegal drug 
trafficking. So, these topics and others, such 
as the rebuilding of Afghanistan and the 
Philippines, international debt, and agricul- 
tural subsidies—these will be on the Toron- 
to agenda. 

But before I travel across our northern 
border to Canada, I'd like to talk for a 
minute about a situation south of our 
border, in Central America. This is a prob- 
lem that’s close to home and that demands 
our strong attention. 

Back on February 3d this year, the Con- 
gress, by just an 8-vote margin, took a dan- 
gerous gamble with our national security 
and the prospects for democracy in Central 
America. You see, on that day the House of 
Representatives voted down my request to 
continue effective support for the Nicara- 
guan freedom fighters. The opponents of 
aid argued that they were giving peace a 
chance by unilaterally disarming the free- 
dom fighters. But today the Nicaraguan 
talks are at an impasse, the victim of the 
Sandinistas’ bad faith and Congress’ bad 
judgment. The leaders of the resistance 
who courageously went to Managua to seek 
concrete democratic freedoms were instead 
subjected to lies, abuse, harassment, and 
threats of physical harm by the Communist 
government. Costa Rican President Arias 
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said that the democratization that was re- 
quired of Nicaragua “has not happened,” 
citing Sandinista “intransigence.” The San- 
dinistas have proved repeatedly that they 
will not democratize without pressure. As 
they’ve shown at Contadora, Manzanillo, 
San José, Esquipulas, and Sapoa: Peace talks 
for them are just political theater, a way to 
weaken the democratic resistance while 
consolidating their militant Communist 
regime. 


I’ve warned that if we fail in Nicaragua 
we could one day face a Communist Cen- 
tral America spreading subversion north- 
ward and southward. As I said in 1984, this 
would pose “the threat that 100 million 
people from Panama to the open border of 
our South could come under the control of 
pro-Soviet regimes.” That is why we must 
work for a free Nicaragua. Even the Wash- 
ington Post, in an editorial last Sunday, 
urged one key faction of House Democrats 
to “stop chasing ghosts and playing political 
games.” We can still secure peace and free- 
dom in Central America, but time is grow- 
ing short, and the stakes ever larger. If we 
fail to act in time, the American people will 
demand to know why. 


Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


Remarks on Signing the Japan-United 
States Science and Technology 
Cooperation Agreement 


June 20, 1988 


The President. Prime Minister Takeshita 
and I have just signed a new agreement on 
cooperation in research and development in 
science and technology. This agreement 
provides for joint initiatives to strengthen 
our bilateral science and technology rela- 
tionship. It’s based on the principles of 
mutual and equitable contributions and 
benefits. In it, we set forth the policy 
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framework for this overall relationship. Our 
hope is to strengthen the relationship for 
peaceful purposes. 

The United States and Japan have a long 
history of scientific and technological coop- 
eration. This cooperation has benefited both 
our nations. It has included joint govern- 
ment-to-government research projects, ex- 
changes of students and scholars, and pri- 
vate industry research. When we look to 
the future, it is clear that science and tech- 
nology will grow even more important to 
our mutual well-being. With this in mind, 
and recognizing the great contributions 
both of our scientific establishments have to 
offer to world prosperity, we seek to en- 
hance cooperation in a number of research 
areas of national importance. Under this 
agreement we will establish a joint high- 
level committee to meet at least annually 
for the purpose of reviewing matters of im- 
portance in the field of science and technol- 
ogy. This joint committee will also review 
and discuss policy issues related to the over- 
all science and technology relationship be- 
tween our two countries and the coopera- 
tive activities under this agreement. I might 
add that this new agreement is already 
bearing fruit, and I thank the Prime Minis- 
ter for his efforts in this regard. 


Thank you, and God bless you. 


The Prime Minister. It is my deep pleas- 
ure to join you, Mr. President, in signing 
this Japan-U.S. Science and Technology Co- 
operation Agreement. This agreement lifts 
our sights to the 1990’s and beyond, estab- 
lishing a practical framework for coopera- 
tion between Japan and the United States, 
two leading nations on the cutting edge of 
the pursuit of new knowledge. I wish to 
stress that our collaboration under this 
agreement is not exclusive. It is open to be 
shared by all the world. Indeed, I cherish 
the hope that our joint endeavors, particu- 
larly on the frontiers of advanced science 
and technology, will bear rich fruit and will 
contribute significantly, not only to the 
well-being of our two peoples, but also to 
peaceful progress and prosperity through- 
out the world. I offer my sincere apprecia- 
tion to you, Mr. President, and I extend my 
warm thanks to all those in both our nations 
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whose vision and efforts have shaped this 
important understanding. 
Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:43 p.m. in 
the ballroom at the Royal York Hotel in 
Toronto, Canada. The Prime Minister spoke 
in Japanese, and his remarks were translat- 
ed by an interpreter. 


Statement on Japanese Import Quotas 
on Beef and Citrus 


June 20, 1988 


The news from Tokyo of an agreement 
on beef and citrus products was most wel- 
come. Ambassador Yeutter, our Trade Rep- 
resentative, advises that agreement was 
reached to eliminate Japanese import 
quotas on beef and citrus products. I am 
pleased that Prime Minister Takeshita’s 
government has joined us in liberalizing ag- 
ricultural trade. We made tough choices in 
order to open these markets. This impor- 
tant achievement strengthens the U.S.- 
Japan relationship and demonstrates our 


mutual commitment to an open trading 
system. 


Toronto Economic Summit: Political 
Declaration 


June 20, 1988 


East-West 


1. We the leaders of our seven countries, 
and the representatives of the European 
Community, uphold common principles of 
freedom, respect for individual rights, and 
the desire of all men to live in peace under 
the rule of law. Our peoples stand in soli- 
darity within the framework of our existing 
alliances for the cause of freedom, to safe- 
guard democracy and the prosperity which 
it has produced. In our discussions we con- 
sidered how these goals and values could be 
pursued in the field of foreign affairs, par- 
ticularly with regard to East-West relations. 

2. We discussed a wide range of regional 
questions and these discussions are continu- 
ing throughout the Summit. 

3. We confirmed our belief in construc- 
tive and realistic dialogue and cooperation, 
including arms control, human rights and 


regional issues, as the way to build stability 
between East and West and enhance securi- 
ty at lower levels of arms. We also reaf- 
firmed that for the foreseeable future nu- 
clear deterrence and adequate conventional 
strength are the guarantees of peace in 
freedom. 

4. In several important respects changes 
have taken place in relations between West- 
ern countries and the Soviet Union since 
we last met. For our part this evolution has 
come about because the industrialized de- 
mocracies have been strong and united. In 
the Soviet Union greater freedom and 
openness will offer opportunities to reduce 
mistrust and build confidence. Each of us 
will respond positively to any such develop- 
ments. 

5. We welcome the beginning of the 
Soviet withdrawal of its occupation troops 
from Afghanistan. It must be total and 
apply to the entire country. The Afghan 
people must be able to choose their govern- 
ment freely. Each of us confirms our will- 
ingness to make our full contribution to the 


_efforts of the international community to 


ensure the return of the refugees to their 
homeland, their resettlement, and the re- 
construction of their country. We now look 
to the Soviet Union to make a constructive 
contribution to resolving other regional 
conflicts as well. 

6. Since our last meeting, progress has 
been made between the United States and 
the Soviet Union in agreeing to reduce nu- 
clear weapons in a manner which accords 
fully with the security interests of each of 
our countries. The INF Treaty, the direct 
result of Western firmness and unity, is the 
first treaty ever actually to reduce nuclear 
arms. It sets vitally important precedents 
for future arms control agreements: asym- 
metrical reductions and intrusive verifica- 
tion arrangements. We now look for deep 
cuts in U.S. and Soviet strategic offensive 
arms. We congratulate President Reagan on 
what he has already accomplished, along 
with General Secretary Gorbachev, toward 
this goal. 

7. Nonetheless, the massive presence of 
Soviet conventional forces in Eastern 
Europe, the ensuing conventional superiori- 
ty of the Warsaw Pact, and its capacity to 
launch surprise attacks and large scale of- 
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fensive operations, lie at the core of the 
security problem in Europe. The Soviet 
military buildup in the Far East is equally a 
major source of instability in Asia. These 
threats must be reduced. Our goal is en- 
hanced security and stability at lower levels 
of forces, after having eliminated the 
present imbalances. We seek the early es- 
tablishment of a comprehensive, effectively 
verifiable and truly global ban on chemical 
weapons. 

8. Genuine peace cannot be established 
solely by arms control. It must be firmly 
based on respect for fundamental human 
rights. We urge the Soviet Union to move 
forward in ensuring human dignity and 
freedoms and to implement fully and 
strengthen substantially its commitments 
under the Helsinki process. Recent progress 
must be enshrined in law and practice, the 
painful barriers that divide people must 
come down, and the obstacles to emigration 
must be removed. 

9. We pay special attention to the coun- 
tries in Eastern Europe. We encourage 
them to open up their economies and soci- 
eties, and to improve respect for human 
rights. In this context we support the con- 
tinuation and strengthening of the Helsinki 
process. 

10. We take positive note of Eastern 
countries’ growing interest in ending their 
economic isolation, for example in the es- 
tablishment and development of relations 
with the European Community. East-West 
economic relations can be expanded and 
serve our common interests so long as the 
commercial basis is sound, they are con- 
ducted within the framework of the basic 
principles and the rules of the international 
trade and payments system, and are consist- 
ent with the security interests of each of 
our countries. 


Terrorism 

11. We strongly reaffirm our condemna- 
tion of terrorism in all its forms, including 
the taking of hostages. We renew our com- 
mitment to policies and measures agreed at 
previous Summits, in particular those 
against state-sponsored terrorism. 

12. We strongly condemn recent threats 
to air security, in particular the destruction 
of a Korean airliner and the hijacking of a 
Kuwaiti airliner. We recall the principle af- 
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firmed in previous declarations that terror- 
ists must not go unpunished. We appeal to 
all countries who are not party to the inter- 
national conventions on civil aviation secu- 
rity, in particular the Hague Convention, to 
accede to those conventions. 

13. We express support for work current- 
ly under way in the International Civil 
Aviation Organization aimed at strengthen- 
ing international protection against hijack- 
ings. We welcome the most recent declara- 
tion adopted by the ICAO Council which 
endorses the principle that hijacked aircraft 
should not be allowed to take off once they 
have landed, except in circumstances as 
specified in the ICAO declaration. 

14. We welcome the adoption this year in 
Montreal and Rome of two international 
agreements on aviation and maritime secu- 
rity to enhance the safety of travellers. 

15. We reaffirm our determination to 
continue the fight against terrorism through 
the application of rule of law, the policy of 
no concessions to terrorists and their spon- 
sors, and international cooperation. 


Narcotics 


16. The illegal use of drugs and the illicit 
trafficking in them poses grave risks to the 
peoples of Summit countries as well as the 
peoples of source and transit countries. 
There is an urgent need for improved inter- 
national cooperation in all appropriate fora 
on programs to counter all facets of the 
illicit drug problem, in particular produc- 
tion, trafficking, and financing of the drug 
trade. The complexity of the problem re- 
quires additional international cooperation, 
in particular to trace, freeze and confiscate 
the proceeds of drug traffickers, and to 
curb money laundering. 


17. We look forward to the successful ne- 
gotiation in Vienna in November of a 
United Nations Convention on illicit traf- 
ficking. 


18. We supported the initiative of the 
Government of the United States for a spe- 
cial task force to be convened to propose 
methods of improving cooperation in all 
areas including national, bilateral and multi- 
lateral efforts in the fight against narcotics. 
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Toronto Economic Summit: Chairman’s 
Summary of Political Issues 


June 20, 1988 


The following represents an agreed sum- 
mary of the discussions on the Middle East, 
South Africa and Cambodia. 


Middle East 


We express our deep concern at the in- 
creasing instability in the Near East. The 
current violence in the Occupied Territo- 
ries is a clear sign that the status quo is not 
sustainable. An early negotiated settlement 
to the underlying Arab/ Israeli dispute is es- 
sential. We declare our support for the con- 
vening of a properly structured internation- 
al conference as the appropriate framework 
for the necessary negotiations between the 
parties directly concerned. In this perspec- 
tive we salute current efforts aimed at 
achieving a settlement, particularly the ini- 
tiative pursued by Mr. Shultz since Febru- 
ary. We urge the parties to cooperate fully 
in the search for a solution. 


We have pursued our consultations about 
the continuing war between Iran and Iraq, 
which remains a source of profound con- 
cern to us. We reaffirm our support for Se- 
curity Council Resolution 598, which was 
adopted unanimously. We express our 
warm appreciation for the efforts of the 
Secretary General to work for a settlement 
on this basis and reiterate our firm determi- 
nation to ensure implementation of this 
mandatory resolution by a follow-up resolu- 
tion. We condemn the use of chemical 
weapons by either party, deplore prolifera- 
tion of ballistic missiles in the region, and 
renew our commitment to uphold the prin- 
ciple of freedom of navigation in the Gulf. 


South Africa 


We declare our abhorrence of apartheid, 
which must be replaced through a process 
of genuine national negotiations by a non- 
racial democracy. 


We expressed our urgent opinion on 
three particular matters: 

(1) all legal options available in South 
Africa should be used to secure clemency 
for the Sharpeville Six; 


(2) the enactment of legislation designed 
to deprive anti-apartheid organizations of 
overseas aid would place severe strain on 
the relations each of us has with South 
Africa; 

(3) we strongly support the current nego- 
tiations seeking national reconciliation 
within Angola, an end to the Angola/Na- 
mibia conflict, and early implementation of 
UN Security Council Resolution 435. 


Cambodia 


As the recent message from Prince Sihan- 
ouk has reminded us, the continuing Cam- 
bodian conflict and the suffering of the 
Cambodian people is of deep concern. We 
join the vast majority of the nations of the 
world in calling for the prompt withdrawal 
of all Vietnamese troops. We support a po- 
litical settlement in Cambodia which will 
provide for Cambodian self-determination 
and lead to the re-emergence of a free and 
independent Cambodia. 


Toronto Economic Summit: Economic 
Declaration 


June 21, 1988 


1. We, the Heads of State or Government 
of seven major industrial nations and the 
President of this Commission of the Euro- 
pean Communities, have met in Toronto for 
the fourteenth annual Economic Summit. 
We have drawn lessons from the past and 
looked ahead to the future. 


2. Over the past fourteen years, the world 
economy and economic policy have under- 
gone profound changes. In particular, the 
information-technology revolution and the 
globalization of markets have increased eco- 
nomic interdependence, making it essential 
that governments consider fully the interna- 
tional dimensions of their deliberations. 


3. We observed a sharp contrast between 
the 1970s and 1980s. The former was a 
decade of high and rising inflation, declin- 
ing productivity growth, policies dominated 
by short-term considerations, and frequent- 
ly inadequate international policy coopera- 
tion. In the 1980s inflation has been 
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brought under control, laying the basis for 
sustained strong growth and improved pro- 
ductivity. The result has been the longest 
period of economic growth in post-war his- 
tory. However, the 1980s have seen the 
emergence of large external imbalances in 
the major industrial economies, greater ex- 
change rate volatility, and debt-servicing 
difficulties in a number of developing coun- 
tries. Our response to these developments 
has been an increased commitment to 
international cooperation, resulting in the 
intensified process of policy coordination 
adopted at the 1986 Tokyo Summit and fur- 
ther strengthened at the Venice Summit 
and in the Group of Seven. 


4. Summits have proven an effective 
forum to address the issues facing the world 
economy, promote new ideas and develop a 
common sense of purpose. Especially in the 
1980s they have helped bring about an in- 
creasing recognition that the eradication of 
inflation and of inflationary expectations is 
fundamental to sustained growth and job 
creation. That recognition has been under- 
pinned by a shift from short-term consider- 
ations to a medium-term framework for the 
development and implementation of eco- 
nomic policies, and a commitment to im- 
prove efficiency and adaptability through 
greater reliance on competitive forces and 
structural reform. Over this period we have 
also singled out for concerted attention a 
number of other issues of decisive impor- 
tance: the overriding need to resist protec- 
tionism and strengthen the open, multilat- 
eral trading system; to maintain and 
strengthen an effective strategy to address 
the challenge of development and alleviate 
the burden of debt; and to deal with the 
serious nature of the world agricultural 
problem. 

5. Since we last met, our economies have 
kept up the momentum of growth. Employ- 
ment has continued to expand generally, 
inflation has been restrained, and progress 
has been made toward the correction of 
major external imbalances. These encourag- 
ing developments are cause for optimism, 
but not for complacency. To sustain non- 
inflationary growth will require a commit- 
ment to enhanced cooperation. This is the 
key to credibility and confidence. 
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INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICY Coop- 
ERATION 


Macroeconomic Policies and Exchange 
Rates 


6. The Tokyo and Venice Summits have 
developed and strengthened the process of 
coordination of our economic policies. De- 
velopments in the wake of the financial 
strains last October demonstrate the effec- 
tiveness and resilience of the arrangements 
that have emerged. The policies, the short- 
term prospects, and the medium-term ob- 
jectives and projections of our economies 
are being discussed regularly in the Group 
of Seven. The policies and performance are 
assessed on the basis of economic indicators. 
We welcome the progress made in refining 
the analytical use of indicators, as well as 
the addition to the existing indicators of a 
commodity-price indicator. The progress in 
coordination is contributing to the process 
of further improving the functioning of the 
international monetary system. 

7. Fiscal, monetary and structural policies 
have been undertaken to foster the adjust- 
ment to more sustainable economic and fi- 
nancial positions in the context of non-infla- 
tionary growth. Efforts in those directions, 
including continued reduction of budgetary 
deficits, will continue. We need to maintain 
vigilance against any resurgence of infla- 
tion. We reaffirm our determination to 
follow and, wherever feasible, strengthen 
our agreed strategy of coordinated efforts to 
reduce the growth of spending in countries 
with large external deficits and to sustain 
the momentum of domestic demand in 
those with large external surpluses. The re- 
duction of large external imbalances, how- 
ever, will require not only our cooperative 
efforts, but also those of smaller economies, 
including newly industrializing economies, 
with large external surpluses. 

8. The exchange rate changes in the past 
three years, especially the depreciation of 
the U.S. dollar against the Japanese yen and 
the major European currencies, have 
placed a major role in the adjustment of 
real trade balances. We endorse the Group 
of Seven’s conclusion that either excessive 
fluctuation of exchange rates, a further de- 
cline of the dollar, or a rise in the dollar to 
an extent that becomes destabilizing to the 
adjustment process, could be counterpro- 
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ductive by damaging growth prospects in 
the world economy. 


Structural Reforms 


9. International cooperation involves 
more than coordination of macroeconomic 
policies. Structural reforms complement 
macroeconomic policies, enhance their ef- 
fectiveness, and provide the basis for more 
robust growth. We shall collectively review 
our progress on structural reforms and shall 
strive to integrate structural policies into 
our economic coordination process. 

10. We will continue to pursue structural 
reforms by removing barriers, unnecessary 
controls and regulations; increasing compe- 
tition, while mitigating adverse effects on 
social groups or regions; removing disincen- 
tives to work, save, and invest, such as 
through tax reform; and by improving edu- 
‘cation and training. The specific priorities 
that each of us has identified are outlined in 
the attached Annex on Structural Reforms. 

11. We welcome the further development 
of the OECD’s surveillance of structural re- 
forms. Such surveillance would be particu- 
larly useful in improving public understand- 
ing of the reforms by revealing their impact 
on government budgets, consumer prices, 
and international trade. 

12. One of the major structural problems 
in both developed and developing countries 
is in the field of agricultural policies. It is 
essential that recent significant policy 
reform efforts undertaken by a number of 
parties be continued through further posi- 
tive action by all Summit participants. More 
market-oriented agricultural policies should 
assist in the achievement of important ob- 
jectives such as preserving rural areas and 
family farming, raising quality standards 
and protecting the environment. We wel- 
come the OECD’s increased emphasis on 
structural adjustment and development in 
the rural economy. 

13. Financial and technological innova- 
tions are rapidly integrating financial mar- 
kets internationally, contributing to a better 
allocation of capital but also increasing the 
speed and extent to which disturbances in 
one country may be transmitted to other 
countries. We will continue to cooperate 
with other countries in the examination of 
the functioning of the global financial 
system, including securities markets. 


MULTILATERAL TRADING SYSTEM/URU- 
GUAY ROUND 


14. A successful Uruguay Round will 
assure the integrity of an open, predictable 
multilateral trading system based on clear 
rules and will lead to trade expansion and 
enhanced economic growth. At Punta del 
Este, Ministers committed themselves to 
further trade liberalization across the wide 
range of goods and services, including such 
new areas as trade-related intellectual prop- 
erty and trade-related investment measures, 
to strengthen the multilateral trading 
system, and to allow for early agreements 
where appropriate. Countries must contin- 
ue to resist protectionism and the tempta- 
tion to adopt unilateral measures outside 
the framework of GATT rules. In order to 
preserve a favourable negotiating climate, 
the participants should conscientiously im- 
plement the commitments to standstill and 
rollback that they have taken at Punta del 
Este and subsequent international meetings. 

15. We strongly welcome the Free Trade 
Agreement between Canada and the USA, 
and the steady progress towards the target 
of the European Community to complete 
the internal market by 1992. It is our policy 
that these developments, together with 
other moves towards regional cooperation 
in which our countries are involved, should 
support the open, multilateral trading 
system and catalyze the liberalizing impact 
of the Uruguay Round. 

16. We attach major importance to 
strengthening the GATT itself. It is vital 
that the GATT become a more dynamic 
and effective organization, particularly in 
regard to the surveillance of trade policies 
and dispute settlement procedures, with 
greater Ministerial involvement, and 
strenthened linkages with other internation- 
al organizations. GATT disciplines must be 
improved so that members accept their ob- 
ligations and ensure that disputes are re- 
solved speedily, effectively and equitably. 

17. Trade plays a key role in develop- 
ment. We encourage the developing coun- 
tries, especially the newly industrializing 
economies, to undertake increased commit- 
ments and obligations and a greater role in 
the GATT, commensurate with their impor- 
tance in international trade and in the 
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international adjustment process, as well as 
with their respective stages of develop- 
ment. Equally, developed countries should 
continue to strive to ensure more open 
markets for the exports of developing coun- 
tries. 

18. In agriculture, continued political im- 
petus is essential to underpin the politically 
difficult efforts at domestic policy reform 
and to advance the equally difficult and re- 
lated process of agricultural trade reform. 
Although significant progress was made in 
1987 in the Uruguay Round negotiations, 
with the tabling of major proposals, it is 
necessary to ensure that the Mid-Term 
Review in Montreal in December, 1988 
adds impetus to the negotiations in this as 
in other fields. We support efforts to adopt 
a framework approach, including short as 
well as long-term elements which will pro- 
mote the reform process as launched last 
year and relieve current strains in agricul- 
tural markets. This would be facilitated by a 
device for the measurement of support and 
protection. Also, ways should be developed 
to take account of food security and social 
concerns. To move the issue forward, and 
noting among other things the diversity of 
our agricultural situations, our negotiators 
in Geneva must develop a framework ap- 
proach which includes short-term options in 
line with long-term goals concerning the re- 
duction of all direct and indirect subsidies 
and other measures affecting directly or in- 
directly agricultural trade. The objective of 
the framework approach would be to make 
the agricultural sector more responsive to 
market signals. 

19. As the Uruguay Round enters a more 
difficult phase, it is vital to ensure the mo- 
mentum of these ambitious negotiations. 
The Mid-Term Review will provide a 
unique opportunity to send a credible polit- 
ical signal to the trading world. The great- 
est possible advance must be made in all 
areas of the negotiations, including, where 
appropriate, decisions, so as to reach before 
the end of the year the stage where tangi- 
ble progress can be registered. To this end, 
we support efforts to adopt a framework 
approach on all issues in the negotiations, 
i.e. reform of the GATT system and rules, 
market access, agriculture and new issues 
(such as trade in services, trade-related in- 
tellectual property rights, and trade-related 
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investment measures). For our part, we are 
committed to ensure that the Mid-Term 
Review establishes a solid base for the full 
and complete success of the negotiations, in 
accordance with the Punta del Este Decla- 
ration. 

20. We all recognize the critical and ex- 
panding role of international investment in 
the world economy and share a deep con- 
cern that increased protectionism would 
undermine the benefits of open investment 
policies. We resolve to progressively liberal- 
ize international investment policies and 
urge other countries to do likewise. 


NEWLY INDUSTRIALIZING ECONOMIES 


21. Certain newly-industrializing econo- 
mies (NIEs) in the Asia-Pacific region have 
become increasingly important in world 
trade. Although these economies differ in 
many important respects, they are all char- 
acterized by dynamic, export-led growth 
which has allowed them to treble their 
share of world trade since 1960. Other out- 
ward-oriented Asian countries are also be- 
ginning to emerge as rapidly-growing ex- 
porters of manufactures. With increased 
economic importance come greater interna- 
tional responsibilities and a strong mutual 
interest in improved constructive dialogue 
and cooperative efforts in the near term 
between the industrialized countries and 
the Asian NIEs, as well as the other out- 
ward-oriented countries in the region. The 
dialogue and cooperative efforts could 
centre on such policy areas as macroeco- 
nomic, currency, structural and trade to 
achieve the international adjustment neces- 
sary for sustained, balanced growth of the 
world economy. We encourage the develop- 
ment of informal processes which would fa- 
cilitate multilateral discussions of issues of 
mutual concern and foster the necessary co- 
operation. 


DEVELOPING COUNTRIES AND DEBT 


22. The performance of developing coun- 
tries is increasingly important to the world 
economy. Central to the prospects of the 
developing countries are a healthy global 
economic environment and an open trading 
system, adequate financial flows and, most 
important, their commitment to appropri- 
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ate economic reform. The problems of 
many heavily-indebted developing coun- 
tries are a cause of economic and political 
concern and can be a threat to political 
stability in developing countries. Several 
countries find themselves in that situation 
in various regions of the world: Latin Amer- 
ica, Africa and the Pacific, particularly the 
Philippines, and that merits our special at- 
tention. 


Middle-Income Countries 


23. A number of highly-indebted middle- 
income countries continue to have difficul- 
ties servicing their external debt and gener- 
ating the investment necessary for sustain- 
able growth. The market-oriented, growth- 
led strategy based on the case-by-case ap- 
proach remains the only viable approach 
for overcoming their external debt prob- 
lems. 

24. We are encouraged that many indebt- 
ed countries have begun the difficult proc- 
ess of macroeconomic adjustment and struc- 
tural reform necessary for sustained 
progress, encouraging the return of flight 
capital and new investment flows. The suc- 
cess of these efforts is essential for improv- 
ing the economic performance and 
strengthening the creditworthiness of these 
countries. 

25. Official financing has played a central 
role in the debt strategy through the Paris 
Club (US $73 billion of principal and inter- 
est have been consolidated since 1983) and 
the flexible policies of export credit agen- 
cies. The international financial institutions 
will continue to have a pivotal role. We 
endorse the recent initiatives taken by the 
International Monetary Fund to strengthen 
its capacity to support medium-term pro- 
grams of macroeconomic adjustment and 
structural reform and to provide greater 
protection for adjustment programs from 
unforeseen external developments. We 
strongly support the full implementation of 
the World Bank’s US $75 billion General 
Capital Increase to strengthen its capacity 
to promote adjustment in middle-income 
countries. We also support greater aware- 
ness by international financial institutions of 
the environmental impact of their develop- 
ment programs. 

26. Commercial banks have played an im- 
portant role in supporting debtor countries’ 


reform efforts through an expanded menu 
of financing options which has facilitated 
the channelling of commercial bank lending 
into productive uses. Their continued in- 
volvement is indispensable to the debt 
strategy. In this regard, the World Bank 
and IMF can play an important catalytic 
role in mobilizing additional financing from 
private (and official) sources in support of 
debtor countries’ adjustment programs. 

27. We note that in recent years there 
has been increasing recourse to innovative 
financing techniques. The important char- 
acteristics of these techniques are that they 
are voluntary, market-oriented, and applied 
on a case-by-case basis. The “menu ap- 
proach” has engendered new financial flows 
and, in some cases, reduced the existing 
stock of debt. The flexibility of the present 
strategy would be enhanced by the further 
broadening of the menu approach and the 
encouragement of innovative financing 
techniques to improve the quality of new 
lending, but particular initiatives would 
have to be carefully considered. 

28. International direct investment plays 
an important role in spurring economic 
growth and structural adjustment in devel- 
oping countries. Thus it contributes to alle- 
viating debt problems. Developing coun- 
tries should welcome and encourage such 
investment by creating a favourable invest- 
ment climate. 


Debt of the Poorest 


29. An increase in concessional resource 
flows is necessary to help the poorest devel- 
oping countries resume sustained growth, 
especially in cases where it is extremely dif- 
ficult for them to service their debts. Since 
Venice, progress in dealing with the debt 
burden of these countries has been encour- 
aging. Paris Club creditors are rescheduling 
debt at extended grace and repayment pe- 
riods. In addition, the recent enhancement 
of the IMF’s Structural Adjustment Facility; 
the World Bank and Official Development 
Assistance (ODA) agencies’ enhanced pro- 
gram of co-financing; and the fifth replen- 
ishment of the African Development Fund 
will mobilize a total of more than US $18 
billion in favour of the poorest and most 
indebted countries undertaking adjustment 
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efforts over the period 1988/90. Out of this 
total, US $15 billion will be channelled to 
sub-Saharan African countries. 

30. We welcome proposals made by sev- 
eral of us to ease further.the debt service 
burdens of the poorest countries that are 
undertaking internationally-approved ad- 
justment programs. We have achieved con- 
sensus on rescheduling official debt of these 
countries within a framework of compara- 
bility that allows official creditors to choose 
among concessional interest rates usually on 
shorter maturities, longer repayment peri- 
ods at commercial rates, partial write-offs of 
debt service obligations during the consoli- 
dation period, or a combination of these 
options. This approach allows official credi- 
tors to choose options consistent with their 
legal or budgetary constraints. The Paris 
Club has been urged to work out necessary 
technicalities to ensure comparability by 
the end of this year at the very latest. This 
approach will provide benefits over and 
above the impressive multilateral agree- 
ments to help the poorest countries over 
the past year. We also welcome the action 
taken by a number of creditor governments 
to write-off or otherwise remove the 
burden of ODA loans, and also urge coun- 
tries to maintain a high grant element in 
their future assistance to the poorest. 


ENVIRONMENT 


31. We agree that the protection and en- 
hancement of the environment is essential. 
The report of the World Commission on 
Environment and Development has 
stressed that environmental considerations 
must be integrated into all areas of econom- 
ic policy-making if the globe is to continue 
to support humankind. We endorse the con- 
cept of sustainable development. 

32. Threats to the environment recognize 
no boundaries. Their urgent nature requires 
strengthened international cooperation 
among all countries. Significant progress has 
been achieved in a number of environmen- 
tal areas. The Montreal Protocol on Sub- 
stances that Deplete the Ozone Layer is a 
milestone. All countries are encouraged to 
sign and ratify it. 

33. Further action is needed. Global cli- 
mate change, air, sea and fresh water pollu- 
tion, acid rain, hazardous substances, defor- 
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estation, and endangered species require 
priority attention. It is, therefore, timely 
that negotiations on a protocol on emissions 
of nitrogen oxides within the framework of 
the Geneva Convention on Long-range 
Transboundary Air Pollution be pursued en- 
ergetically. The efforts of the United Na- 
tions Environment Program (UNEP) for an 
agreement on the transfrontier shipment of 
hazardous wastes should also be encouraged 
as well as the establishment of an inter- 
governmental panel on global climate 
change under the auspices of UNEP and 
the World Meteorological Organization 
(WMO). We also recognize the potential 
impact of agriculture on the environment, 
whether negative through over-intensive 
use of resources or positive in preventing 
desertification. We welcome the Confer- 
ence on the Changing Atmosphere to be 
held in Toronto next week. 


FUTURE SUMMITS 


34. We, the Heads of State or Govern- 
ment, and the representatives of the Euro- 
pean Community, believe that the Econom- 
ic Summits have strengthened the ties of 
solidarity, both political and economic, that 
exist between our countries and that there- 
by they have helped to sustain the values of 
democracy that underlie our economic and 
political systems. Our annual meetings have 
provided the principal opportunity each 
year for the governments of the major in- 
dustrialized countries to reflect, in an infor- 
mal and flexible manner, upon their 
common responsibility for the progress of 
the world economy and to resolve how that 
responsibility should have practical manifes- 
tation in the years ahead. We believe that 
the mutual understanding engendered in 
our meetings has benefitted both our own 
countries and the wider world community. 
We believe, too, that the opportunities af- 
forded by our meetings are becoming even 
more valuable in today’s world of increasing 
interdependence and increasing technologi- 
cal change. We have therefore agreed to 
institute a further cycle of Summits by ac- 
cepting the invitation of the President of 
the French Republic to meet in France, 
July 14-16, 1989. 
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OTHER ISSUES 


Human Frontier Science Program 


1. We note the successful conclusion of 
Japan’s feasibility study on the Human 
Frontier Science Program and are grateful 
for the opportunities our scientists were 
given to contribute to the study. We look 
forward to the Japanese Government's pro- 
posal for the implementation of the pro- 
gram in the near future. 


Bioethics 


2. We note that, as part of the continuing 
review of the ethical implications of devel- 
opments in the life sciences, the Italian 
Government hosted the fifth conference on 
bioethics in April 1988, and we welcome 
the intention of the European Communities 
to host the sixth conference in the spring of 
1989. 


ANNEX ON STRUCTURAL REFORMS 


—Europe is pursuing structural reforms 
to complement macroeconomic policies 
in order to spur job creation, enhance 
growth potential, and achieve a sustain- 
able pattern of external balances. Struc- 
tural reform measures are being put 
into place in the framework of the 
Communities’ program for a unified in- 
ternal market by 1992; including full 
liberalization of capital movements; re- 
moval of physical, administrative and 
technical barriers to allow the full mo- 
bility of persons, goods and services and 
an improvement of competition policy. 
However, full achievement will depend 
on complete and timely implementa- 
tion of the measures and on comple- 
mentary policies including those in the 
fields of regional, social and environ- 
mental policies and of technological co- 
operation. 


—The main elements of Germany’s struc- 
tural reforms are tax reform and reduc- 
tion, deregulation and _ privatization, 
reform of the postal and telecommuni- 
cation system, increased flexibility in 


the labour market, and reform of the 
social security system. 


—In France, the main structural reforms 


will deal with improving the level of 
education and professional training and 
development for workers, and with 
major improvements in the functioning 
of financial markets in order to facili- 
tate the financing of the economy at 
the lowest possible cost. 


—lItaly will seek to promote training and 


education, increase the flexibility of the 
labour market to spur employment, im- 
prove the functioning of financial mar- 
kets, revise the tax system to promote 
efficiency and eliminate distortions, and 
enhance public sector efficiency. 


—In the United Kingdom, there has al- 


ready been a substantial program of tax 
reform, trade union law reform, de- 
regulation, opening up of markets and 
privatization of state industries. This 
will continue. Further measures are 
being introduced to improve both the 
quality of education and the flexibility 
of the housing market. 


—Japan will pursue further structural re- 


forms to support and sustain the great- 
er reliance on domestic demand-led 
growth which has quickened remark- 
ably. Japan will promote reform of gov- 
ernment regulations in key sectors in- 
cluding land use policies and the distri- 
bution system, and reform of the tax 
system. 


—For the United States, where recent in- 


dications that the declining trend in 
private savings may have bottomed out 
are encouraging, it is nonetheless a pri- 
ority to increase incentives to save. Also 
the United States will strengthen the 
international competitiveness of its in- 
dustrial sector. 


—The most promising areas of structural 


reform in Canada are implementation 
of the second stage of tax reform, the 
proposed liberalization of the financial 
services sector, and, most important, 
the implementation of the Free Trade 
Agreement with the United States. 
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The President’s News Conference at 
the Close of the Toronto Economic 
Summit 


June 21, 1988 


Economic Summits of Industrial Nations 


The President. 1 have a little statement 
here first I'd like to impose on you. This 
will be before taking questions. 

Today’s ceremonies, as you know, mark 
the end of my eighth economic summit, 
and over the years, I’ve come to regard the 
summit process as extremely important in 
forging a coordinated economic approach 
for the United States and the other industri- 
alized democracies. It’s helped return the 
nations represented here to steady growth 
and helped to establish a consensus among 
us that only free and open markets and 
only free and open societies foster econom- 
ic progress and opportunity. 

Maybe one of the best ways to view these 
economic summits is to compare discussions 
at them, whether heralded in our communi- 
ques or not, with later results. For example, 
our 1981 communique from Ottawa said 
the primary challenge we addressed at this 
meeting was the need to revitalize the 
economies of the industrial democracies. 
Revitalization, of course, has been achieved 
in part because the common commitment 
at Ottawa inaugurated a search for consen- 
sus on how to work together to release the 
productive energies of our peoples. And 
today gross national products are growing, 
as are employment numbers and real per- 
sonal incomes. Our economic expansion in 
the United States got the ball rolling and 
helped crystalize the new consensus. And 
now everyone is part of the act. 

To take another example, in our 1986 
Tokyo economic communique, we said 
there should be close and continuous co- 
ordination of economic policy among the 
seven summit countries. Today policy co- 
ordination is a major pillar of the economic 
policies of all our countries. It’s a significant 
reason why the world market instable—in- 
stabilities, I should say, of last October had 
so little impact on our underlying econo- 
mies. The summit in Tokyo gave the politi- 
cal push that ensured that the fledgling 
process of coordination grew strong and 
robust. 
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So, here we are celebrating this summit 
with a measure of pride. Some significant 
items are still in need of attention, but all in 
all, how things have changed over the 
years. The economies of the summit coun- 
tries have come roaring back, driven by a 
common commitment to replace govern- 
ment control with market-oriented policies. 
These summits are building blocks for to- 
morrow. Goals we set in earlier years have 
borne fruit. I believe that the goals we’re 
setting now will become the landmarks for 
the future. 

Looking back at how much has been 
achieved since the last time the summit. was 
in Canada, is it any wonder that our seven 
free democratic industrialized nations are 
turning with confidence to the future, to 
the challenges and opportunities that new 
technology, more closely knit global mar- 
kets, and a free world will bring in working 
together. 

During our meetings here, we discussed 
the international economic and political sit- 
uation. We reviewed the economic policy 
coordination process; the world debt situa- 
tion, particularly that of the poorer coun- 
tries; the state of the Uruguay round of 
trade negotiations, particularly in agricul- 
ture; and international cooperation to stop 
the production and flow of illegal drugs. We 
also had a fruitful exchange of views on 
East-West relations, terrorism, and regional 
political issues. 

Yesterday afternoon Prime Minister Mul- 
roney organized an informal session, where 
leaders shared their thoughts on the eco- 
nomic future of the summit countries. In 
that session, I said that I believe that the 
expansion of global markets and the enor- 
mous technological advances that are 
coming in the years ahead will demand 
even closer coordination of economic poli- 
cies. All of our economies must be flexible 
and open, not burdened by excessive regu- 
lations, high taxes, and all the other rigidi- 
ties that too many economies have known 
too well. 

Last night my colleagues and I spoke of 
the future; of the education of our children; 
of assisting those displaced by the rapid 
pace of economic change, most notably our 
farmers; of removing structural impedi- 
ments in our economies so that we're all 
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flexible enough to meet the challenges of 
the rapid technological changes and eco- 
nomic integration that is the hallmark of 
the future. 

The summit nations can be partners in a 
great “venture to progress.” Yes, we can 
seize our opportunities, or we can watch 
the world go by. I’m confident which path 
our ‘nations will choose. As I said before 
leaving Washington, the future belongs to 
the flexible. Eight years ago, you’d have 
heard arguments about that; today it de- 
fines the consensus among the seven na- 
tions that meet at these economic summits. 

And finally in closing, let me say thank 
you to the people of Toronto and to Prime 
Minister Mulroney for hosting us with such 
courtesy and enthusiasm. They made all of 
us in the American delegation, and I’m con- 
fident those in the other delegations as well, 
feel right at home. After just 3 days here, 
we share one common sentiment: We love 
Canada. 

So, thank you, and Terry [Terence Hunt, 
Associated Press], tee off. 


Defense Department Procurement 
Practices Investigation 


Q. Mr. President, I want to ask you about 
the investigation of corruption at the Penta- 
gon. Caspar Weinberger, your former De- 
fense Secretary, says that perhaps the De- 
fense Department wasn’t as vigilant as it 
should have been. Do you share any respon- 
sibility for that, sir, or feel any sense of 
failure or disappointment? 

The President. Well, 1 think all of us are 
disappointed and upset that such things 
could happen. I think that Cap Weinberger 
was just being—or trying to join in here. I 
think he was one of the finest Secretaries of 
Defense this country has had, and I think 
he was doing all that he could to bring a 
national security out of chaos—the kind that 
we inherited. For him to take some respon- 
sibility—of course, he was heading up there, 
and I suppose I could do the same thing. 
Except that you have to look at what is 
being unveiled here. That one tip came 
from one individual, and immediately the 
Naval intelligence—or investigative unit 
began an investigation based on that single 
tip and then called for help from the Feder- 
al Bureau of Investigation. They joined in, 
and for 2 years, they’ve been tracking this 


down to finally the place where they have 
come to the point in which they feel they 
can serve indictments. 

And I have to say that I think it should be 
understandable how such things can 
happen in something as big as our govern- 
ment is. But I think we also ought to recog- 
nize that within our government—and the 
minute there was one tip of something of 
that nature was going on the units to which 
we entrust such things, this Naval unit and 
the FBI, set to work and now is ready to 
act. 

Q. How much ammunition do you think 
that this gives Michael Dukakis [Democratic 
Presidential candidate] on the so-called 
sleaze factor? 

The President. | don’t think it really gives 
him any at all. I don’t think this is a case 
apparently at high levels. I think the very 
fact that it was investigated—let me just 
point something out: that there’s almost an 
accusation in the fact of why didn’t some of 
us know. I think the tip that came and the 
investigation that was started reflected that 
there wasn’t anyone, up to and including 
me, that the investigators could feel free to 
inform of this. They had no idea where this 
leveled off or how far it went or how high 
it went. So, they set out keeping their own 
decisions to themselves and investigated. 
And now they have come forth with this, 
and some of us have been notified now 
about what was going on. But I think they 
were proper—the danger of leaks and ev- 
erything else and not knowing where this 
investigation might take them—to do just as 
they did. 

Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press 
International]? 

Q. Mr. President, you didn’t know about 
the divergence of funds, you say, in the 
Iran-contra scandal. Weinberger doesn’t 
know about all of this alleged rampant brib- 
ery, fraud. Who’s in charge? I mean, where 
does the buck stop? Why aren’t you ac- 
countable to the public trust? And I'd like 
to follow up. 

The President. We are accountable. On 
the other hand, I think there are some 
things you can see. And something as com- 
plex as that whole process and the number 
of corporations and all—corporate heads 
probably are surprised at what they’re 
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learning also—because you can’t be down 
there watching several million people and 
the total of all of the companies and of the 
Defense Department every day, and what 
they’re doing, or what phone calls they’re 
making. And I’m quite sure that no one 
would think that we should be tapping all 
of those phones and listening in on conver- 
sations of everybody just on the suspicion 
that someone might be out of line. 


Admiral Poindexter and Colonel North 


Q. Mr. President, in terms of the scandals, 
Senator Mitchell has asked that you specifi- 
cally—that you not pardon Colonel North 
[former National Security Council staff 
member] and Admiral Poindexter [former 
Assistant to the President for National Secu- 
rity Affairs] before they are tried, because 
he said that otherwise there might be a 
perception of purchasing silence. Are you 
willing to give that commitment? 

The President. Well, I have said already 
that, while I don’t think that those men 
were guilty of any lawbreaking of any 


kind—but of course, the new case has to go 
forward, or they would live the rest of their 
lives under a shadow of guilt. So, I have no 
intention of—now, wait a minute. Let me 
move back for some of our visitors. 

The gentleman right—— 


Drought Situation 


Q. Mr. President, do you plan a visit to 
the areas of the country that have been 
afflicted by the drought and recognized just 
by the drought? Do you plan a visit to the 
drought areas of the country, sir? And rec- 
ognizing that your Interagency Committee 
on the Drought has not made its report, 
could you give us an idea what specific 
steps you are considering to help the farm- 
ers in view of the drought? 

The President. Oh, well, here the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has taken his place, and 
we have a task force out there, taking a 
firsthand look at the situation. And we’re 
going to have to see what we can do. We 
don’t underestimate the seriousness of this 
at all. And I’m here in this summit; they’re 
out there finding out. And outside of pray- 
ing for rain, there isn’t anything I can do 
until we hear from them. 
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Q. If I may follow up sir: Are you plan- 
ning to visit the drought area yourself and 
take a firsthand look yourself? 

The President. That’s going to depend on 
whether the task force sees that there 
might be any value in doing that. 


Defense Department Procurement 
Practices Investigation 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. You sug- 
gested the other day, and you seem to be 
suggesting today, that the Pentagon scandal 
is just the case of a few people gone wrong. 
But in fact, there are 200 subpoenas out in 
this case. A number of the top procurement 
officers of the Pentagon are under investi- 
gation, and so are almost all of the top de- 
fense contractors. Isn’t the greater likeli- 
hood that this is a very widespread scandal? 

The President. Oh, listen, I’m aware of 
the numbers, and if I gave that impression 
that this is minor in some way—not at all. I 
don’t feel that way at all. As a matter of 
fact, I’m very upset. The only thing I'm 
calling attention to is that that same De- 
partment, the Department of Defense, is 
the one that uncovered and then proceeded 
to investigate and pin down where there 
was guilt. But we now have to wait and find 
out under the due process of law that it 
definitely is guilt on individuals’ part. There 
may be some people that are falsely sus- 
pected, and we should know that, too. But, 
no, I’m not taking this lightly at all. But I do 
think that you all ought to pay attention to 
the fact that it wasn’t an outside investiga- 
tion. 

Q. If I may follow up, sir: It’s been sug- 
gested that contracts with some of these 
defense contractors may have to be sus- 
pended until the investigation proves out. 
Are you concerned about the impact on the 
national security, either in terms of slowing 
down the defense buildup or the further 
erosion of support for your defense build- 
up? 

The President. Well, I’m concerned about 
anything that affects our national security. 
At the same time, however, I recognize 
that we have established a national security 
system that we didn’t have a few years ago 
and that we have produced enough 
strength that resulted in things like the INF 
treaty with a potential adversary, the Soviet 
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Union. And that has to be taken into ac- 
count, too. But I haven’t seen any—we 
can’t judge yet whether there’s something 
specific in all of these things that might 
have in some way lessened the recovery of 
our defensive strength. 

I’m looking for somebody from the local 
press, and then I'll come back down front. 


Savings and Loan Industry 


Q. Mr. President, I’d like to ask about the 
savings and loan industry. This year there 
were record losses in the industry. Close to 
$4 billion has been spent bailing out savings 
and loans. It’s estimated that it will take $75 
billion to get it on its feet. Is there a crisis 
in the savings and loan industry, and will 
the American taxpayer have to bail it out? 

The President. Well, I certainly hope not, 
and I don’t think so. And I don’t believe 
there’s a crisis. The market today went up 
25 points, and our growth is still continuing, 
and there’s no sign of inflation and things of 
that kind—or panic. But, yes, there is a 
problem there, and we're trying to deal 
with the problem. 

Sam [Sam Donaldson, ABC News]? 


Gun Control 


Q. Mr. President, recently, Washingten 
columnist Carl Rowan believed he was 
threatened by people in his backyard. He 
took a gun which was unregistered, and he 
shot—he said as a warning shot. A young 
man was nicked in the wrist. Do you think 
it’s a good idea for citizens to have guns in 
their home and to go out and to use them if 
they feel threatened? 

The President. Well, Sam, as I understand 
it, what Carl was saying was that his son, 
who was entitled to have a gun, left that 
gun there and it was a registered gun with 
regard to his son. On the other hand, I try 
to keep thinking this was 2 o’clock in the 
morning. Someone is coming toward him. 
He had that—but you asked the question in 
general, not just about him. You asked 
whether people should have—Sam, I’m 
going to answer by way of a letter, a very 
interesting letter that I received when I 
was Governor of California. 

It came from a burglar who was serving 
time in San Quentin prison. And there was 
a big movement on in California at that 
time, as there continually is everyplace, to 


eliminate the citizens having weapons. And 
this burglar, prisoner, wrote to me and said, 
“JT just want to tell you that if that goes 
through, that law, there will be hundreds of 
very happy people here in San Quentin.” 
He said, “We case a place that we’ve 
planned for robbery or burglary. We get to 
know the habits of the people and their 
comings and goings and so forth.” But he 
said, “The one thing we never can know in 
advance is in that household, in a drawer by 
the bed, does the householder have a gun.” 
And he says, “If you can ever tell us that 
none of them do, that they don’t have 
them, that I can assure you that all us bur- 
glars are going to be very happy.” 

I think we ought to pay heed to that. 

Q. Well, sir, is it worth it? Statistics show 
that when homeowners or citizens use 
handguns, normally they shoot themselves, 
their loved ones, or strangers who are not 
engaged in a criminal act by mistake. Is it 
worth all these lives in order to attempt to 
try to shoot one burglar? 

The President. Well, Sam, I'll tell you, 
there’s some certain things I would go for. 
For example, in California, for a citizen to 
buy a gun, that citizen has to come in and 
lay down the money, of course, name, ad- 
dress, and so forth, and then doesn’t get the 
gun. And this goes to an agency in the State 
Government that looks into that person’s 
entire background as to who and what they 
are, and then they come back after that 
investigation and, if they don’t have a 
record of any crimes or mental problems or 
anything of that kind, they are allowed to 
take their gun home. Now, I would like to 
see that generally, and I think that all States 
ought to take a look at that system. But in 
addition, I think that maybe we could tie to 
that making sure that they aren’t just totally 
absent of any knowledge of weapons. I 
taught my entire family out at the Ranch 
how to shoot a gun in case they ever had to. 
And I think maybe there could be some 
restrictions, that there had to be a certain 
amount of training taken. 

Now let me—here, and then back to you. 
No, no, Lou [Lou Cannon, Washington 
Post]. Now, don’t you sit. You get up, yes. 
[Laughter] No, and then Ill take him. 

Q. My name is Jerry O’Leary [Washing- 
ton Times], and ’'m—— 
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The President. 1 know, Jerry. 
Panama 


Q. Mr. President, have you given up on 
doing anything forceful about the continu- 
ing chaos in Panama and Nicaragua and 
now, once again, in Haiti since you have 
not used up all of your options, including 
the option of military force? And is there 
any prospect at all in the rest of your ad- 
ministration for resuming military assistance 
to the resistance fighters? 

The President. Well, Jerry, on the first 
thing of Panama, I have to say to you that 
there are many things I can’t comment, 
that we still have some of our economic 
measures in place. We still feel, as we 
always did, that a military dictatorship in 
Panama under General Noriega is not what 
we want to see continue, but I can’t specu- 
late or even hint at what might be options 
that are being considered or anything of 
that kind because I just don’t think it would 
be suitable and I don’t think it would be 
helpful. But we have not changed our 
minds about the fact that Panama should 
return to a civilian democracy. 


Michael S. Dukakis 


Q. What did you mean when you said 
today when you were asked if Mr. Dukakis 
would win, and you said, “over my live 
body.” 

The President. Well, because the old ex- 
pression is “my dead body,” and I wouldn’t 
want somebody to take me up on that. 
[Laughter] 

The gentleman back there. 


Canada-U.S. Relations 


Q. If I could ask briefly about the eco- 
nomic summit—{laughter|—the communi- 
que—— 

The President. 1 was all set for that, too. 

Q. The communique praises the Canadi- 
an-American free trade deal. If for what- 
ever reason the deal doesn’t go through, 
what would that do to Canadian-American 
relations? 

The President. Well, I certainly don’t 
think it would change the relationship that 
the Prime Minister and I have. And I also 
don’t think that it would do away with the 
friendship that exists between Americans 
and Canadians. We’re pretty unique in the 
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world. There’s no place quite like—well, 
there isn’t anyplace like this—5,000 miles of 
border, as your Prime Minister has said, 
without a loaded gun along that border. I 
think we’re very proud of that. 

And I’ve had an idea here. I know that in 
your Parliament there are critics; there are 
in our Congress. And I’ve had it figured out 
that if I could get what the critics in the 
Parliament are saying about maybe this bill 
favoring the United States and take it down 
and show it to our Congress, and in turn 
send what our Congress are saying about 
this favoring Canada up here to the Parlia- 
ment, I think it would be passed in a 
minute and a half. And I’m not going to do 
that, but I’m optimistic that we can get it. 
And I think it will have an effect on the 
entire trade of the world. We are the two 
biggest trading partners in the world. And 
for us to establish the biggest free trading 
area in the world is right in keeping with 
all the things that we’ve been doing. 


Iran Arms and Contra Aid Controversy 


Q. Mr. President, during the Iran-contra 
scandal, America learned that there were 
people in the White House making foreign 
policy, in effect, without your knowledge 
and that of some of your other senior offi- 
cials. Now we have the situation in the Pen- 
tagon, sir, where there is apparently a bur- 
geoning scandal which happened without 
the knowledge of you or your Secretary of 
Defense. Reflecting on this, sir, have you 
thought that you might have changed your 
style of management? Would you wish to 
have had a more hands-on approach now 
that you’re at the end of your term? Would 
that have changed thingsP Would it have 
helped? 

The President. 1 don’t think it would have 
changed anything in this present situation 
at all. I don’t think there’s any way that 
anyone at higher levels could have had 
access to this information on what was 
going on. With regard to the Iran-contra 
affair, I would just like—I haven’t had a 
chance to do this for a long time—I’d like 
to remind you all that I’m the one who told 
all of you of what had just been discovered. 
And it was discovered after the leak came 
out of a newspaper in Lebanon, charging 
the trading of hostages for arms and that I 
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was dealing with the Ayatollah. Let me say 
with great emphasis and to all the rest of 
you who aren’t as close to Washington as 
some of the people here: There’s no scan- 
dal. 

We were not doing business with the 
Ayatollah. We were keeping the operation 
covert because—by way of a third coun- 
try—some individuals from Iran who were 
heeding the warnings that we were being 
given at about that time that the Ayatollah 
might not live out the week and there was 
factionalism rising as to who was going to 
have to do with the new government. 
These individuals, we were assured were 
pretty responsible by that third country, 
which—much closer to the situation. And 
they wanted to meet to discuss with us 
what might be the future relations between 
our two countries when the Ayatollah was 
gone. And I sent a team. Now, you couldn’t 
send the Secretary of State or people of that 
kind there because it wouldn’t be covert 
any longer—they’re recognizable. I don’t 
mean that he’d tell. [Laughter] He’s just— 
you know, he can’t be anonymous anymore, 
or people like him. 

But anyway, we sent them there to make 
contact, and now back came this request 
from them that what it would do for them 
in the event of forming new government 
and so forth—more or less—token shipment 
of a type of weapon. I sent word back that 
we didn’t do business with countries that 
supported terrorism. Well, they sent back 
reminding us that they weren’t represent- 
ing the country; they weren’t that govern- 
ment. And they wouldn't, if they were—be 
a government—they wouldn’t do these 
things. And so, then was when I sent word 
back and said, well, all right, but I know 
that there are connections in Iran with the 
Hizballah [radical Shi'ite group operating in 
Lebanon] who are holding American hos- 
tages. We'll do this if you will use your in- 
fluence, if you have any, to see if you can 
get our hostages back. And they said yes. 

Well, they got two of them back, and we 
were supposed to get two more within 48 
hours. Now, all of this I told to you when, 
after it broke and the news had broken that 
we were doing this, our own investigation 
began and we found one memorandum that 
indicated that there was more money than 
we had received for our weapons. We got 


the money that we had coming to us, but 
suddenly we had—and I told you that, and 
that we were trying to find out, and that I 
was appointing a commission under Senator 
Tower to find out how could there be addi- 
tional money there. And after all the 
months of investigation by the Congress, I 
still haven’t found out how there was extra 
money. 

Q. Well, sir, if you had kept a tighter rein 
on what was going on and inquired more 
closely into what was happening in this and 
in other situations, might it not have hap- 
pened? 

The President. 1 don’t see how I could 
have without endangering the people we 
were doing business with. If they were 
identified, they could be executed. They 
weren't representing the Government, and 
to tell you the truth, I don’t know whether 
they’re alive today. And as a matter of fact, 
when this all broke, one of our hostages had 
just been released, Jacobsen, and he pled 
with you one day out in the Rose Garden at 
that time to please not talk about this be- 
cause we could get some people killed. 


Defense Management and Spending 


Q. Mr. President, but in this case, you 
have said that Cap Weinberger helped take 
the national security out of chaos. Can you 
really disagree with both Republicans and 
Democrats who are saying that your admin- 
istration threw so much money at the Pen- 
tagon and hired people to manage it who 
were hired for their conservative values 
rather than their management skills and 
that in this administration there was a dif- 
ferent structural approach to controlling the 
spending of these billions of dollars? 

The President. No, 1 don’t believe that or 
agree with it. And they were appointed be- 
cause of their business skill. I had made 
statements many times during the cam- 
paign that I didn’t want people that were 
out looking for a job in government. I 
wanted people that would make a sacrifice 
to work for government, then take them for 
as long as they could stay there. And this 
we did. But with regard to throwing this 
money at the Pentagon, I’d like to call your 
attention to something. 

When I took office, on any given day, 50 
percent of our military planes couldn’t take 
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off for lack of spare parts and fuel. Half of 
our naval vessels couldn’t leave port for the 
same reason, or in addition, and lack of 
crew. I had promised during the campaign 
in answer to questions from just people in 
audiences over and over again that with 
regard to deficit spending and all—where 
did this figure, the military thing—and I 
said, if it comes to a choice, the primé re- 
sponsibility of government is the defense of 
the Nation. I have to do that. But I would 
like to call attention to this fact. President 
Carter evidently realized the situation 
before he left office. And as you know, a 
President leaving office gives you a 5-year 
projection of his plan—what his budget— 
the first budget when I came in was passed 
by the previous President, but then, where 
it goes. We have not yet spent as much 
money on defense as he had advocated 
should be spent for the next 5 years. 

Q. But, sir, how do you feel about the fact 
that, even though you pride yourself on cut- 
ting government spending and regulations, 
that the legacy you may well leave is a 
counterreaction, where there is an erosion 
of public support for defense spending and 
a public reaction that actually hurts rather 
than helps national security? 

The President. Well, you're just saying 
some things that I don’t know how I would 
answer that. But I think if people will listen 
and get the explanation and exactly what 
the situation was and wait until the facts 
are in, for example, on this particular inves- 
tigation, that I don’t think that they will 
find that we were derelict in our duty. 

Now, there’s a young lady just there. 


Valuation of the U.S. Dollar 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. Was there 
any concern when you met with summit 
leaders this week that higher interest rates 
in the United States would push the doles 
too high? 

The President. 1 don’t recall any conver- 
sation of that kind. All of us have been feel- 
ing pretty confident of what we’re doing 
and the stability we have and—— 

Q. So, the dollar is on the right track? 

The President. 1 think we have stability 
right now, and I’m afraid to look at Jim 
Baker—{laughter|—because I might find 
myself asking him to answer the question 
for you. 
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Drug Use and Trafficking 


Q. Mr. President, what do you really 
think you’ve really achieved in terms of 
drug interdiction here? How many drug 
traffickers are going to be apprehended as a 
result of these deliberations? 

The President. Well, more have been ap- 
prehended in this past year or so than ever 
before. And more thousands of, literally, 
tons of illegal drugs seized, more airplanes, 
more ships, more trucks and automobiles, 
and more money has been seized than ever 
before. But we have come to the conclu- 
sion, with boundaries like ours and coast- 
lines like ours, the only answer that is ever 
going to win this war for us—we keep this 
up; we keep doing that, of course—but the 
real answer is going to be a bigger effort at 
taking the customer away from the drugs. 
That’s why we're going to implement all 
the programs we can about appealing to the 
people and getting former drug addicts 
who are—many of them in the entertain- 
ment world and the athletic world are 
doing more than their duty to speak to 
young people about their ex—they’re ex- 
addicts and about this. But that is going to 
be the only way we can really succeed. But 
we have stepped up this interception thing, 
and I think more than has ever been inter- 
cepted before. 

Q. Is the course of it by national arrange- 
ments rather than multinational, do you 
think? 

The President. Oh, well, you're talking 
about the summit and our—oh, well, listen, 
we were all in agreement here. And I think 
we've discussed this today, and we thought 
of a number of things. And we’re going to 
be working on this and putting a team to- 
gether that will represent more than us. 
We're going to do such things, and we’re 
agreed. And we're going to do such things 
as tracking money, and interfering with the 
laundering of illegal drug money and so 
forth. So, we are united on this; there’s no 
question about that. 

Well, wait a minute, for all the hands. 
Helen’s in charge, and she tells me I’ve 
used up all my time. I can’t do it. So, I’m 
sorry. I’m always sorry I have to leave 
hands that—— 
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Haiti 


Q. ——talk to you about Haiti after this 
week. Have you found out anything more 
about the situation there? 

The President. 1 thought you already all 
knew everything about it because you 
didn’t ask me any questions about it. 


Note: The President’s news conference 
began at 5:30 p.m. in the ballroom at the 
Royal York Hotel. 


Remarks to Members of the Empire 
and Canadian Clubs in Toronto, 
. Canada 


June 21, 1988 


Thank you all very much, and, Brian, I 
thank you from the bottom of my heart. 
Tony van Strawbenzee, Gordon Riel, and 
ladies and gentlemen, it’s a pleasure to be 
here today. I should tell you that, for me, 
this is a season for antiquity. Two weeks ago 
I spoke in one of the most venerable cham- 
bers in the democratic world, London’s 
Guildhall. And today, here with two of the 
oldest regularly assembling groups of their 
kind in our young continent—how I love to 
find anything that’s older than I am. 
[Laughter] But it’s a pleasure to join you. 
And for 3 days now, I’ve enjoyed the 
beauty and vibrancy of your magnificent 
city. Your mayor recently said that Toronto 
has excitement, but hasn’t lost civility, and I 
can vouch for that. 

But I tell you, I have to interrupt my 
remarks here with Brian’s farewell and the 
fact of what’s going to happen to me. I 
don’t know why it should have reminded 
me of a little something. But Nancy and I 
were in Ireland at Cashel Rock, and a 
young guide was taking us through the 
cemetery at the ruins of the old cathedral 
where Saint Patrick first erected a cross. 
And he brought us to a great tombstone, 
and inscribed on it was, “Remember me as 
you pass by, for as you are, so once was I. 
But as I am, you too will be. So, be content 
to follow me.” [Laughter] And that had 
proven too much for some later Irishman, 
who had scratched underneath, “To follow 


you, I am content. I wish I knew which way 
you went.” [Laughter] 

Well, Brian has told me about Toronto’s 
extraordinary dynamism and spirit of enter- 
prise, its low crime and high quality of life. 
But as an old sportscaster, what says the 
most to me is the way this hometown 
cheers its Blue Jays. 

Toronto, like Canada itself, is brimming 
with strength, vitality, and self-assurance. 
Those qualities, together with our similar 
heritages and common values, have made 
the relationship between the United States 
and Canada unique in world history. We 
have been best friends, important trading 
partners, and allies for more than a century 
and a half. In many ways, America’s rela- 
tionship with Canada has been the van- 
guard of our relations with other nations. 
Our first environmental treaty, over bound- 
ary waters, involved Canada. Our first per- 
manent mutual defense relationship was 
with Canada. And the agreement to 
remove ships of war from the Great Lakes 
was our first arms reduction pact. You may 
have heard me say that nations don’t dis- 
trust each other because they are armed, 
they are armed because they distrust each 
other. With the longest undefended border 
in the world, Canada and the United States 
are proof of the flip side of that: When 
nations live in trust and friendship, they 
live in peace. 

Today our relations are better than ever. 
Over the last 4 years, the Canadian-U‘S. 
partnership has grown and strengthened. 
That’s all for the good. In a world that’s 
changing before our eyes, we need each 
other’s friendship as never before. And in 
many ways, that is what, for Brian and me, 
the last 3 days here in Toronto have been 
about: the changing world and the role of 
North America in it. 

As you know, we’ve just finished meeting 
with the leaders of the five other major 
industrial democracies. These annual eco- 
nomic summits have played an important 
role in the revival of growth in the industri- 
al world. Each year, of course, a different 
country serves as host. Over the past 8 
years, I’ve noticed that the leader of the 
host nation sets the tone and, to a large 
extent, determines the success of the meet- 
ings. Well, this year’s summit was informal 
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yet highly focused. It was a get down to 
basics, open for business summit. And the 
progress achieved may not become fully 
evident for months, but it was essential—I 
should say, substantial. Much of the credit 
for this success belongs to one of the demo- 
cratic world’s strongest and best leaders and 
someone whose friendship I cherish. It is 
rare that a personal friendship between two 
leaders can change the course of history, 
rarer still that it changes for the better. But 
I believe that’s the case here. I believe that 
future generations will regard our work to- 
gether as one of the great legacies of North 
America to the world in this half century. 
No, we don’t always see eye-to-eye, but 
then what two Irishmen ever did? [Laugh- 
ter] So, let me just pause here to say thank 
you for his vision, leadership, and friendship 
to my colleague and your Prime Minister, 
Brian Mulroney. 

You know, as I said, economic summits 
are not intended to produce blockbuster an- 
nouncements. They are regular business 
meetings. They give those of us around the 
table a feel for what the others are think- 
ing. They’re a forum for us to raise issues or 
to advance the many ways in which our 
governments work together. 

In economics at this summit, we ad- 
vanced the process of coordinating policy. 
From now on, our seven governments will 
examine structural reform issues in their 
talks and will include a commodity price 
indicator in coordinating policy. We also re- 
viewed our commitment to achieving 
progress in the Uruguay round of trade ne- 
gotiations. Finally, we agreed to work to- 
gether to ease the debt situation in the 
poorest countries of Africa. 

Turning from economics, in East-West re- 
lations, we reaffirmed a common position 
on human rights, on the need to reduce the 
massive conventional forces imbalance in 
favor of the Soviet Union and its allies, and 
the conditions by which we're ready to 
expand economic ties with Eastern. coun- 
tries. 

In other areas, we underscored the need 
for a common fight against terrorism and 
the international narcotics trade. And I'll 
have more to say about the drug trade in a 
moment. And finally, we said once again 
that we would work to resolve regional con- 
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flicts in the Middle East, the Persian Gulf, 
Cambodia, and South Africa. 

You'll see a great deal about our discus- 
sions in tomorrow’s headlines. But some- 
times, maybe most of the time, history is 
not made in headlines, and we don’t recog- 
nize great turning points until they’re long 
past. This was an economic summit, and in 
economics I believe that today history is 
made at summits, yes, but in broader and 
more profound ways as well. This summit 
was held against the backdrop of a transfor- 
mation as dramatic as the one you find at 
the place on the prairie where the Reckies 
meet the plains. Less than a decade ago, 
inflation, as Brian told us, stagnation, de- 
cline, and despair characterized, in one 
measure or another, the economies of 
nearly all the summit nations. And today 
we live in a time of hope. 

I know that I don’t need to tell you this 
because, as it was in the summit, Canada is 
a leader. In the last 4 years, among industri- 
al nations, only Japan matched Canada’s 
economic growth, while Canada created 
more than a million jobs and, confounding 
the experts of just a few years ago, did it 
wuile keeping inflation in check. How? One 
answer, of course, is that you’ve been de- 
regulating industry, moving government 
out of the ownership and management of 
industry, and reducing marginal tax rates. 

But another, and I believe truer, answer 
is that you have reaffirmed an old faith— 
faith in the abiding, universal truth that 
economic growth does not spring from the 
numbers and graphs in government bu- 
reaus but from the hopes and aspirations of 
ordinary people. You have said, in effect, 
that the key to the future is in a simple 
human face. It’s not the face of someone 
famous, someone whose name is likely to 
appear in the history books, but of some- 
one, a man or a woman, who carries in his 
or her heart a dream, an excitement, a 
drive. And despite others calling that 
person impractical, he or she goes out and 
builds a dream into a business. Sometimes 
the dream is technologically sophisticated. 
Sometimes it’s as simple as the store on the 
corner. Either way, this person, this dream- 
er, this entrepreneur, whether on his or her 
own or as a determined leader within a 
firm, is the driving force behind all growth. 
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And because he or she can come from any 
part of society with ideas that will often 
seem eccentric, at least until they are 
tested, we in government cannot help this 
individual. We can’t effectively target 
money or other assistance. We can only 
keep out of his or her way. We can, as you 
have, reduce taxes and regulations and 
open markets. We can give freedom. 

Like you, we in the United States have 
always rediscovered that human face, that 
enduring truth. And as it has been for you, 
the spark from this faith in freedom has 
rekindled our fires of opportunity, inven- 
tion, and growth. It’s transforming life on 
this great, splendid continent we share, and 
more and more it’s transforming life 
throughout the world. 

Yes, as I looked around that summit table 
these last 3 days, it seemed to me we’ve 
come to a moment in which, as it must 
have when John Cabot landed on the shores 
of Newfoundland nearly 500 years ago, hu- 
manity stands on the shores of a new world 
and for a moment holds its breath in awe 
and wonder. Each of the summit nations 
has turned away from statism and toward 
the market. This movement toward freer 
enterprise is worldwide, stretching from 
India to Argentina and beginning to reach 
even into China and, now, the Soviet 
Union. And everywhere there are those 
who say we must dim this light of opportu- 
nity and turn back from this frontier of the 
future. And the question is, will we? 

Already on this continent that light has 
ignited a bonfire of entrepreneurship and 
technological innovation unlike anything 
mankind has ever seen. As one physicist 
noted not long ago: “The entire Industrial 
Revolution enhanced productivity by a 
factor of 100. The microelectronic revolu- 
tion has already enhanced productivity in 
information-based technology by a factor of 
more than a million.” And he added, “the 
end isn’t in sight yet.” Today a phone call, a 
television report, or a currency transaction 
bounces from Toronto to Tokyo by way of 
satellite, often starting from a dish antenna 
that fits on the top of a truck. Satellite and 
dish replace tons of wire and miles of cable 
that once carried those signals. And they do 
the job better. 

The heart of the technological revolution 
that produced them, that has, at the same 


time, put desk-top computers in homes 
across our continent while making North 
American industry vastly more produc- 
tive—the heart of this revolution is a tiny 
silicon chip that you can hold on the tip of 
your finger and still see most of the finger. 
Today a single chip has the incredible 
power of a million transistors, that is, of the 
biggest computer of the 1960’s. Yet one of 
North America’s most prominent research 
directors predicts that in less than 15 years, 
the power of a billion transistors will be 
packed on a chip. That’s the power of 20 of 
today’s most advanced supercomputers, all 
in a lap-top computer, available to every 
entrepreneur and executive. 

Already this new technology is transform- 
ing our offices and factories, creating many 
jobs, eliminating others. And for that 
reason, some people fear it. I understand 
that. I remember returning to Hollywood 
from the service. Before the war I'd 
achieved the status symbol of all contract 
players in movie studios. I could get away 
with saying, “I quit at 6 o'clock.” Well, 
when I got back, I decided I’d better rees- 
tablish this right from the start, having been 
gone 4 years. The first day of shooting, I 
sought out the first assistant director, and I 
said, “I think we should get one thing 
straight. I quit at 6 o’clock.” He shot back, 
“Well, you’re going to be pretty lonesome 
for that last hour. We quit at five.” [Laugh- 
ter] It seemed that with wartime excess 
profits tax, everyone started to think of pro- 
duction costs as mostly government money, 
so why not share the wealth. They started 
leaving early and loosening standards. 
Pretty soon, though, Hollywood had to 
shape up. It faced a new challenge from a 
new technology called television. Within a 
few years, studio employment dropped by 
thousands and many predicted Hollywood 
would die. But Hollywood adapted. Many 
Hollywood people found work in TV, and 
that included a certain actor. The studios 
themselves discovered new markets, and 
among them the television market. And 
today almost as many people have jobs in 
the movies as at the peak, and even more 
work in broadcasting, which now faces the 
new technologies of video and cable. 

This story of challenge and growth is not 
just the story of movies and television but 
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of all humanity in its long climb from the 
swamp to the stars. Do we dare stop climb- 
ing? Would we want to stop, especially we 
North Americans, we who, as~ Winston 
Churchill said when he addressed your Par- 
liament during the bleakest days of the 
Second World War, have not journeyed all 
this way across the mountains, across the 
prairies, across the centuries because we’re 
made of sugar candy. Nothing could turn us 
back faster from the new technological ho- 
rizon and the morning of its promise than 
to do what some would have us do and hide 
from the growing global marketplace. 

Your Prime Minister and I want to keep 
the world on the path of hope. And that’s 
why we’ve joined together in pressing for a 
new round of international trade talks, in 
working for reform of the agricultural poli- 
cies of the summit nations, and of course in 
negotiating a Canada-U.S. free trade agree- 
ment. That historic agreement, once ap- 
proved by your Parliament and our Con- 
gress, will throw open the doors to the 
world’s largest free trade area. It will bene- 
fit not only our two countries but all nations 
now wrestling against the siren temptation 
of protection. Already Canada and the 
United States produce the world’s largest 
volume of trade. The U.S. has a larger 
volumn of trade with Ontario alone than 
with most other countries. Who better than 
Canada and America to show those who 
hear the call of protection that there is a 
better way. As I told the Parliament last 
year: “We will overcome the impulse of 
economic isolationism with a brotherly em- 
brace, an embrace that may someday 
extend throughout the Americas and ulti- 
mately to the free world.” 

Well, with the European Community 
scheduled to remove internal barriers by 
1992, we can hope that the two great conti- 
nents of Europe and North America will 
become the dynamic engines of an even 
faster expanding, open world economy. Our 
free trade agreement will create in North 
America the world’s most powerful market, 
a market that includes many of the most 
exciting centers of commerce and invention 
on Earth, a market that brings together two 
of the freest peoples on Earth. In the past, 
whenever we North Americans have low- 
ered trading restrictions, we have seen our 
economies bloom like mountain meadows 
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after a spring rain. Well, hasn’t the moment 
come for another flowering? [Applause] 

Some say that open trade and easier 
access will lead to an erosion of cultural 
distinctions. But I believe that to find North 
America’s true future under this agreement 
we need to look no farther than Canada 
itself, where distinct cultures have lived, 
worked, and traded together while respect- 
ing each other’s differences for generations. 

With protectionist storms brewing every- 
where, the choice in both our nations and 
among all the summit countries is between 
moving forward toward freer trade or back- 
ward toward the protection and isolation 
that are relics of another age. We cannot, 
for example, expect the limited free trade 
of today to remain secure if trade in other 
products becomes more and more restrict- 
ed. We cannot stand still, but then we 
North Americans never have. We’ve always 
risen to meet a challenge. Our hearts quick- 
en to the call; our eyes brighten; our pace 
picks up. 

Let’s remind those who call for sweeping 
separation that we have long worked in 
common for common goals—to protect our 
common security and peace, for example. 
Of course, some have criticized this security 
partnership, often saying that if we build 
weapons we’re bound to use them, which 
makes me wonder where they’ve been for 
the last 40 years. In my country’s Air Force 
museum there is an entire B-36 bomber, 
one of the first planes used for mutual secu- 
rity in an early part of NATO’s nuclear um- 
brella. It has wings two-thirds the length of 
a football field, six rear-mounted propeller 
engines, four jet booster engines, and lots of 
vacuum tubes. At one time it could carry a 
10,000 pound bomb load and fly 10,000 
miles. Three hundred and eighty-five were 
built. Most have been junked. None was 
ever flown in combat. These last 40 years, 
whole generations of missiles and nuclear 
weapons have been built and dismantled. 
Their only job was to keep the peace. It was 
kept. And now, because of NATO’s strength 
and steadfastness, the Soviets have agreed 
for the first time to join us and eliminate an 
entire class of nuclear weapons. Is there any 
better answer to those who, in the name of 
peace, oppose a strong defense partnership? 
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Canada and America have been partners 
for peace not just in maintaining a strong 
Western defense but all over the world. 
From Cyprus to the Sinai, from pressuring 
the Soviets to get out of Afghanistan to sup- 
porting democracy in the Philippines, we 
have worked together. I saw one of the 
fruits of our partnership during my recent 
visit to Moscow. I had some contact—not 
enough—with the Soviet people. They lined 
the streets by the thousands. I was amazed 
by their sincere warmth. Their faces were 
filled with hope—the hope, I believe, that 
they might be entering a new era in human 
history, an era of peace and, yes, of free- 
dom. As I said at Guildhall, I found Mr. 
Gorbachev to be a serious man seeking seri- 
ous reform. And he and I talked about those 
reforms, as well as about regional conflicts, 
human rights, and arms reduction. Our dis- 
cussions focused on freedom of choice and 
other individual freedoms and on the fact 
that recognition of these basic rights must 
never be taken for granted. I know I speak 
for all of us in saying our prayers go with 
the Soviet peoples. But as I also said at 


Guildhall of the security partnership be- 


tween North America and Europe in 
NATO, let us stay strong. Without our 
strength, the tide of oppression and expan- 
sion would never have been halted. Our 
partnership and that of our allies is the 
hope of all peoples who yearn for freedom. 
So, as the Prime Minister said so well in his 
speech to Congress in April: “We wish Mr. 
Gorbachev well, but history obliges us to 
retain a strong measure of skepticism about 
the Soviet system.” “We can all be,” as the 
Prime Minister said, “in some ways from 
Missouri.” 

Over the last 3 days, the summit partners 
here in Toronto discussed East-West rela- 
tions. And we took up another threat to the 
security of our nations, a comparatively new 
but frightening one: illegal drugs. Drugs 
have only once before been on our agenda. 
A North American dialog between Prime 
Minister Mulroney and Vice President Bush 
put them there this time. Over breakfast in 
Washington in April, the Prime Minister 
and the Vice President exchanged thoughts 
on how our countries could work together 
to fight the drug kingpins. One area they 
discussed was appropriate for the talks at 
this summit: how to prevent the laundering 


of money across international borders. Han- 
dling of money is proving the drug trade’s 
weakest point. The drug trade is conducted 
primarily in cash and needs international 
banking to move and launder its money. 
Canada’s strong support for the Bush initia- 
tive is reflected in the historic commitment 
endorsed by all the summit leaders in the 
Toronto communique. It’s time to shut the 
teller’s window to drug lords and close the 
money laundries for good. 

So, yes, in ensuring the security not only 
of our nations but our ideals, in fighting the 
drug scourge, in leading the world economy 
to a future of opportunity and growth, the 
partnership between our countries is at the 
center. It is the example to our allies and 
the world. It is the hope of peoples and 
nations. 

And so, today mankind, standing on the 
shore of a new continent, a new age of 
invention, adventure, and growth, holds its 
breath, and for one lingering moment won- 
ders: Go forward or go back? And what we 
North Americans decide together will, to a 
large measure, answer that question for the 
entire world. Let us choose life. And let us 
choose hope. And let us turn to the horizon 
and greet the morning and continue the 
adventure that our forefathers started so 
many years ago when, with faith and free- 
dom, they landed on this great, strange con- 
tinent and began to build a new world. 

Before I leave completely, with regard to 
what I have said about drugs and all the 
things that is going forward, I couldn’t help 
but think very proudly today at the table, 
with all of that being accomplished be- 
tween our seven nations, I couldn’t help but 
think that one tiny young lady a few years 
ago, moving to Washington, set out on her 
own on a crusade against drugs. And today 
she’s got a lot of company. 

And now, I thank you. And since this is 
my last official visit to Canada, let me add 
here publicly to Brian Mulroney, a col- 
league for 4 years and a friend for life, a 
particular thank you. Brian and Mila, God 
bless you, and God bless you all. And I have 
to tell you—you’ve probably guessed from 
what he said and what I said—that in this 
summit business, the head man in the coun- 
try where you’re meeting is the chairman 
of all the meetings. And I have to tell you 
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that on a performance rating of, say, from 1 
to 10, your Prime Minister, in my book, 
gets an “11”. 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:25 p.m. in 
the Canadian Room at the Royal York 
Hotel. In his opening remarks, he referred 
to Tony van Strawbenzee and Gordon Riel, 
presidents of the Empire and Canadian 
Clubs, respectively. 


Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on the 
Fair Housing Amendments Act of 1988 


June 21, 1988 


The President is encouraged that the 
Fish-Michel-Sensenbrenner amendment will 
be adopted by the House during the consid- 
eration of H.R. 1158, the bill to amend the 
Fair Housing Act. This legislation, as 
amended, will go a long way to strengthen 
laws against discrimination in housing, a 
goal we all share. Among other things, the 
bill achieves a longstanding legislative ob- 
jective of the President: to prohibit invidi- 
ous discrimination in housing against those 
with handicaps. 


The Fish-Michel-Sensenbrenner amend- 
ment preserves the constitutional right of 
Americans to jury trials in civil lawsuits. 
This amendment is a major step forward on 
the road to timely enactment of fair hous- 
ing legislation. We are also encouraged by 
the amendment Congressman Clay Shaw 
plans to offer to protect the rights of older 
Americans and Americans without children. 

Among our remaining concerns are two 
particular problems for which we would 
support corrective amendments: (1) pre- 
serving executive branch discretion in insti- 
tuting civil lawsuits, thereby avoiding con- 
stitutional separation-of-powers _ litigation 
that could delay effective enforcement, and 
(2) maintaining litigation authority in the 
Department of Justice. The action anticipat- 
ed by the House will advance major civil 
rights legislation which is long overdue. 
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White House Statement on the 
President’s Meeting With the First 
United States On-Site Inspection Team 
for the Intermediate-Range Nuclear 
Force Treaty 


June 22, 1988 


The President met this morning with 
Brig. Gen. Roland LaJoie, Director of the 
On-Site Inspection Agency, and members of 
the first team of U.S. inspectors who will be 
monitoring Soviet compliance with the: INF 
treaty. The team is departing today for its 
staging area in Japan so that it will be in 
position to begin the on-site inspections by 
July 1. These will be the first of the exten- 
sive on-site inspections called for in the INF 
treaty, which entered into effect on June 1, 
1988. 

The first inspections—the baseline inspec- 
tions—are to take place during July 1-Sep- 
tember 1 and will cover 133 Soviet. facili- 
ties. The Soviets will simultaneously con- 
duct inspections of 26 U.S. INF facilities in 
the U.S. and in our allied basing countries. 
On July 1, we will also begin resident on- 
site monitoring of the Soviet missile facility 
at Votkinsk. U.S. inspectors will also be 
watching the elimination of Soviet INF mis- 
siles and associated equipment. 

These inspection activities are an essen- 
tial element of our verification regime for 
the INF treaty. In addition, the experience 
gained will be useful as we develop verifica- 
tion provisions for a strategic arms reduc- 
tion agreement. Full and faithful implemen- 
tation of the INF treaty will contribute to 
the confidence necessary to make further 
progress in arms reductions. 


Statement on the Death of 
Representative John Duncan of 
Tennessee 


June 22, 1988 


With great sadness, I learned that John 
Duncan passed away. Nancy and I will miss 
our good friend, and our prayers are with 
Lois and the Duncan family. 

John was first elected to the House in 
1964 to the seat held by Howard Baker’s 
father and then his mother. He set the 
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highest standards of excellence and integri- 
ty in public service. The Nation and the 
people of the State of Tennessee have bene- 
fited beyond measure from his statesman- 


ship and commitment to the national well- 
being. 


Nomination of Jack R. Stokvis To Be an 
Assistant Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development 


June 22, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Jack R. Stokvis to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development (Community Planning and 
Development). He would succeed Alfred 
Clinton Moran. 

Since 1981 Mr. Stokvis has been General 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Community 
Planning and Development for the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
in Washington, DC. Prior to this he was 
director of the department of planning and 
grants for the city of East Orange, NJ, 
1980-1981. He has also been special project 
manager for the Great Falls National His- 
toric District in New Jersey, 1976-1980; 
principal planner for the city of Paterson, 
1975-1976; and a senior planner for Jersey 
City, 1973-1975. 

Mr. Stokvis graduated from Union Col- 
lege (A.B., 1967) and received a master of 
urban planning from New York University 
in 1973. He was born December 10, 1944, 
in Hartford, CT. He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Arlington, VA. 


Nomination of Maynard Wayne 
Glitman To Be United States 
Ambassador to Belgium 


June 22, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Maynard Wayne Glitman, 
of Vermont, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Career Minister, as 
Ambassador to the Kingdom of Belgium. 
He would succeed Geoffrey Swaebe. 


Mr. Glitman entered the Foreign Service 
in 1956. From 1956 to 1957, he was an 
economic officer in the Department of 
State and then was a fiscal and financial 
officer, 1957-1959. He was a consular and 
economic officer in Nassau, 1956-1961, and 
also in Ottawa, 1961-1965. He attended At- 
lantic affairs studies at the University of 
California (Berkeley) from 1965 to 1966. 
From 1967 to 1968, he was an international 
relations officer in the Department of State, 
following which he was detailed to the 
United Nations General Assembly in 1967 
and to the National Security Council in 
1968. From 1968 to 1973, he was a political 
officer in Paris. He returned to the Depart- 
ment of State to be Director of the Office 
of International Trade Policy and subse- 
quently was a Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for International Trade Policy. He was 
then detailed to the Department of De- 
fense, where he was Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for International Security 
Affairs, 1976-1977. From 1977 to 1981, he 
was Deputy Chief of Mission at the United 
States Mission to NATO in Brussels. He was 
then appointed Department of State repre- 
sentative and deputy negotiator to the In- 
termediate-Range Nuclear Forces Negotia- 
tions, with the rank of Ambassador, in 
Geneva from 1981 to 1984. In 1984 Mr. 
Glitman was chief U.S. representative at the 
Mutual and Balanced Force Reduction 
(MBFR) Talks in Vienna. Since 1985 he has 
been the chief U.S. negotiator for Interme- 
diate-Range Nuclear Forces in Geneva. 

Mr. Glitman graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois (B.A., 1955) and Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy (M.A., 1956). 
He was born December 8, 1933, in Chica- 
go, IL. Mr. Glitman is married, has five chil- 
dren, and resides in Geneva, Switzerland. 


Nomination of John Andrew 
Burroughs, Jr., To Be United States 
Ambassador to Uganda 


June 22, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John Andrew Burroughs, 
Jr., of Maryland, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Counselor, 
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as Ambassador to the Republic of Uganda. 
He would succeed Robert G. Houdek. 

From 1960 to 1963, Mr. Burroughs was a 
passport examiner with the Department of 
State, and from 1963 to 1964, he was assist- 
ant chief of the special services branch of 
the Passport Office. From 1964 to 1966, he 
was administrative assistant in the Bureau 
of Economic and Business Affairs at the De- 
partment of State. He was an employee re- 
lations specialist in the Office of Civilian 
Manpower Management at the Department 
of Navy, 1966-1970, and Special Assistant 
(Equal Opportunity) to the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Navy, 1970-1977. He was Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Equal Employment 
Opportunity at the Department of State, 
1977-1981; U.S. Ambassador to the Repub- 
lic of Malawi, 1981-1984; and a foreign af- 
fairs fellow at the Joint Center for Political 
Studies, 1984-1985. Since 1985 Mr. Bur- 
roughs has been American Consul General 
in Cape Town, Republic of South Africa. 

Mr. Burroughs graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Iowa (B.A., 1959). He was born 
July 31, 1936, in Washington, DC. He is 
married and currently resides in Temple 
Hills, MD. 


Nomination of Antonio Navarro To Be 
a Member of the Advisory Board for 
Radio Broadcasting to Cuba 


June 22, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Antonio Navarro to be a 
member of the Advisory Board for Radio 
Broadcasting to Cuba for a term expiring 
October 27, 1991. This is a reappointment. 


Since 1987 Mr. Navarro has been vice 
chairman of Jack Hilton, Inc., in New York 
City. Prior to this he was senior vice presi- 
dent and group executive at W.R. Grace & 
Co., 1982-1987. 


Mr. Navarro graduated from Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology (B.S., 1944). He was 
born September 26, 1922, in Havana, Cuba. 
He is married, has three children, and re- 
sides in New York City. 
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Appointment of Lucille Clarke 
Dumbrill as a Member of the Advisory 
Council on Historic Preservation 


June 22, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Lucille Clarke Dumbrill to 
be a member of the Advisory Council on 
Historic Preservation for a term expiring 
June 10, 1992. She would succeed Mimi 
Rodden. 

Mrs. Dumbrill has been involved with nu- 
merous community, historical, and political 
organizations in the State of Wyoming. Mrs. 
Dumbrill graduated from the University of 
Wyoming (M.A., 1951). She was born May 
16, 1928, in Laketown, UT. She is married, 
has three children, and resides in Newcas- 
tle, WY. 


Nomination of Clair W. Burgener To 
Be a Member of the Board for 
International Broadcasting 


June 22, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Clair W. Burgener to be a 
member of the Board for International 
Broadcasting for a term expiring April 28, 
1991. This is a reappointment. 

Since 1983 Mr. Burgener has been presi- 
dent of Burgener Properties in Rancho 
Santa Fe, CA. Prior to this he served as a 
Member of Congress in the House of Rep- 
resentatives from 1973 to 1983. 

Mr. Burgener graduated from California 
State University (A.B., 1950). He was born 
December 5, 1921, in Vernal, UT. Mr. Bur- 
gener is married, has three children, and 
resides in Rancho Santa Fe, CA. 


Nomination of MacDonald G. Becket 
To Be a Member of the Board of 
Directors of the National Institute of 
Building Sciences 


June 22, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate MacDonald G. Becket to 
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be a member of the Board of Directors of 
the National Institute of Building Sciences 
for a term expiring September 7, 1990. This 
is a reappointment. 

Since 1969 Mr. Becket has been chairman 
of the board of the Becket Group in Santa 
Monica, CA. Mr. Becket has also been 
active in community and professional orga- 
nizations in California. 

Mr. Becket graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Southern California (B.A., 1952). He 
was born November 2, 1928, in Seattle, 
WA. He is married, has four children, and 
resides in Los Angeles, CA. 


Letter to the Chairman and Ranking 
Minority Member of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee on the 
Space Station Program 


June 22, 1988 


Dear Mr. 
field:) 


Chairman: (Dear Senator Hat- 


In anticipation of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee meetings this week, I am 
writing to urge your support for the Space 
Station program while preserving the integ- 
rity of the budget agreement we reached 
with the bipartisan congressional leadership 
last November. 


The Senate is now at a critical decision 
point. The FY 1989 appropriation bill as 
marked by the HUD-Independent Agencies 
Subcommittee would provide only $200 
million for the Space Station and effectively 
force termination of the Space Station pro- 
gram. This would be totally unacceptable. 


Equally unacceptable, however, would be 
any plan that takes critical funds away from 
another national priority, our country’s de- 
fense budget. I understand that the De- 
fense Appropriations Subcommittee has 
proposed to do just that by transferring 
more than $600 million from Defense re- 
search and development into an account to 
pay for the Space Station. Not only is this 
counterproductive to our goals for both De- 
fense and the Space Station, but funding 
the Space Station at the expense of national 
security violates the budget agreement. 


In my FY 1989 budget, within the terms 
of our agreements on overall spending 
levels, I put the Space Station among the 
top priorities and included the necessary 
funding of about $1 billion in FY 1989. In 
addition, because of the importance of a 
stable, long-term commitment to this pro- 
gram, I proposed that appropriations be 
made for FY 1990 and 1991 as well. 

We all know that the space program has 
been the source of innovation and techno- 
logical growth here on Earth. The Space 
Station is an important vehicle of interna- 
tional cooperation—the largest cooperative 
science and technology project ever under- 
taken. We need the Space Station for all 
these reasons and for an even more impor- 
tant, but less tangible, reason: our Nation’s 
leadership role in the peaceful exploration 
and use of space. 

The Soviet Union already has an active 
space station program and is using it in- 
creasingly to support civilian space goals 
and to advance foreign policy objectives. 
Meanwhile, our closest friends and allies in 
Europe, Japan, and Canada have agreed to 
join with us in a cooperative relationship 
that will substantially increase the capabili- 
ties of the U.S. station; indeed, we are about 
to sign intergovernmental agreements with 
these partners, who collectively will con- 
tribute over $7 billion to the Space Station. 
The Congress’s failure now to fund ade- 
quately this vital project will significantly 
undermine our national space effort and 
raise serious questions about our reliability 
as a leader and partner in an area where 
our leadership has been so vital for three 
decades. 

I am fully aware of the difficult decisions 
that must be made in setting priorities 
among the competing demands for funding 
this year, but this is not the time to turn 
our backs on the future or on needed de- 
fense spending. By making these difficult 
but necessary decisions, we can achieve the 
priorities our Nation needs. If we are to 
insure our future, funding of science, space, 
and technology programs must remain a 
top priority. 

I am asking you to help assure that future 
by supporting appropriation of the funds 
necessary for the space program our Nation 
needs without sacrificing national security 
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and other vital programs our Nation re- 
quires. 
Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: Identical letters were sent to John C. 
Stennis of Mississippi and Mark O. Hatfield 
of Oregon, chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, respectively. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Soviet-United States Fishery 
Agreement 


June 22, 1988 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Magnuson Fishery 
Conservation and Management Act of 1976 
(MFCMA) (Public Law 94-265; 16 U.S.C. 
1801 et seq.), I transmit herewith an Agree- 
ment Between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics on Mutual Fisheries Relations, 
signed at Moscow on May 31, 1988 (the 
“Agreement”). This Agreement conforms 
with U.S. law and will replace both the 
Agreement Between the Government of 
the United States and the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics Con- 
cerning Fisheries Off the Coasts of the 
United States of November 26, 1976, as 
amended, and the Agreement Between the 
Government of the United States and the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics Concerning Fisheries Off the 
Coasts of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics of February 21, 1988. 

The Agreement provides opportunities 
for fishermen from each country to conduct 
fisheries activities on a reciprocal basis in 
the other country’s waters. The Agreement 
also establishes a framework for cooperation 
between the two countries on other fisher- 
ies issues of mutual concern. Several U.S. 
industry interests have urged prompt con- 
sideration of this Agreement because of 
their desire to conclude joint fisheries ven- 
tures with the Soviet fishing industry. 

In light of the importance of our fisheries 
relationship with the U.S.S.R., I reeommend 
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that the Congress give favorable consider- 
ation to this Agreement at an early date. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
June 22, 1988. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Report on the Administration of the 
Refugee Admissions Program 


June 22, 1988 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with Public Law 100-204, 
section 904(d), I am pleased to transmit a 
report on the roles and responsibilities of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
and the Department of State in administer- 
ing the United States refugee admissions 
program. Recommendations for improving 
the program’s effectiveness and efficiency 
over the next few years are also included. 

I am proud of the roles both the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service and the 
Department of State have played in the im- 
plementation of the Refugee Act of 1980. 
While improvements can still be made in 
the operations of both the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service and the Department 
of State as well as in other aspects of the 
admissions program, the programs, proce- 
dures, and processes established since 1980 
represent a positive legacy for the next ad- 
ministration. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
June 22, 1988. 


Appointment of Thomas Allen Sands as 
a United States Commissioner of the 
Red River Compact Commission, and 
Designation as Chairman 

June 22, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Maj. Gen. Thomas Allen 
Sands, United States Army, to be United 
States Commissioner to the Red River Com- 
pact Commission. This is a new position. 
General Sands will also serve as Chairman 
of the Commission. 
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Since 1984 General Sands has been Com- 
manding General of the U.S. Army Engi- 
neering Division for the Lower Mississippi 
Valley in Vicksburg, MS. Prior to this he 
was Commanding General of the U.S. Army 
Engineer Division in New York City, 1981- 
1984. He was also district engineer for the 
U.S. Army Engineer District in New Orle- 
ans, 1978-1981; personnel management of- 
ficer, then chief, of the programs branch of 
the U.S. Army Military Personnel Center in 
Alexandria, VA, 1975-1978; and Assistant 
Director of Civil Works in the Office of 
Chief of Engineers for the United States 
Army in Washington, DC, 1974-1975. 

General Sands attended the U.S. Army 
War College and received a B.A. degree 
from the U.S. Military Academy and a MS. 
from Texas A&M University. He has been 
in the United States Army since 1958. He 
was born June 7, 1935, in Columbia, TN. 
He is married, has two children, and resides 
in Vicksburg, MS. 


Appointment of Ruth Govorchin as a 
Member of the President’s Committee 
on Mental Retardation 


June 22, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Ruth Govorchin to be a 
member of the President’s Committee on 
Mental Retardation for a term expiring May 
11, 1991. She would succeed Madeline B. 
Harwood. 

Since 1983 Mrs. Govorchin has served as 
a special education teacher for Melbourne 
Trainable Mentally Retarded School in 
Lakewood, CA. Prior to this she served as a 
temporary teacher for the Los Angeles 
County schools in 1983. She has also been a 
guest lecturer on mental retardation for 
California State University. 

Mrs. Govorchin graduated from Califor- 
nia State University (B.A., 1980) and re- 
ceived her masters from the University of 
San Francisco in 1985. She was born No- 
vember 25, 1940, in Denver, CO. She is 
married, has three children, and resides in 
Yorba Linda, CA. 


Nomination of Hillel Fradkin To Be a 
Member of the National Council on the 
Humanities 


June 22, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Hillel Fradkin to be a 
member of the National Council on the Hu- 
manities, National Foundation on the Arts 
and the Humanities, for a term expiring 
January 26, 1991. He would succeed A. 
Lawrence Chickering. 

Since 1986 Mr. Fradkin has been senior 
program officer for Lynde and Harry Brad- 
ley Foundation in Milwaukee, WI. Prior to 
this he was program officer for grant pro- 
gram in research and education for the 
John M. Olin Foundation, 1983-1986. He 
has also been a visiting lecturer of Jewish 
thought at the University of Chicago since 
1987; adjunct professor of Jewish thought 
for the department of religion at Barnard 
College, 1979-1984; and visiting instructor 
for the department of political science at 
Yale University, 1977-1979. 

Mr. Fradkin graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1967) and the University of 
Chicago (Ph.D., 1978). He served in the 
United States Army, 1969-1972. Mr. Frad- 
kin was born March 30, 1947, in New York, 
NY. He is married, has one child, and re- 
sides in Whitefish Bay, WI. 


Appointment of Terry Weeks as a 
Member of the Commission on 
Presidential Scholars 


June 22, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Terry Weeks to be a 
member of the Commission on Presidential 
Scholars during his tenure as National 
Teacher of the Year (1988). He would suc- 
ceed Donna Hill Oliver. 

Mr. Weeks is currently a teacher of social 
studies for Central Middle School in Mur- 
freesboro, TN. Mr. Weeks was also named 
Teacher of the Year for 1988. 

Mr. Weeks graduated from Middle Ten- 
nessee State (B.S., 1972; M.S., 1974). He was 
born February 17, 1951, in Murfreesboro, 
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TN. He is married and currently resides in 
Murfreesboro. 


Remarks at the Annual Business 
Roundtable Dinner 


June 22, 1988 


Well, thank you, Roger, and thank you 
all. By the way, Roger, the Presidential lim- 
ousine is running just fine. [Laughter] But I 
have to tell you, I think you fellows went a 
little overboard when I said I wanted the 
car to be absolutely worry-free. The other 
day my Secret Service driver pulled into a 
gas station, and I leaned forward and said, 
“But the gas gauge still shows ‘full.”” And 
the agent said, “Yes, that doesn’t matter. 
Mr. Smith painted it that way.” [Laughter] 
And one other thing, Roger. Does every- 
body who buys that kind of a car get a 
warranty that reads, “Good until whichever 
comes first: 60,000 miles or 2 terms’? 
[Laughter] 

Roger, ladies and gentlemen, it’s an honor 
to be able to speak to you this evening. I’ve 
come here at a time when the creative en- 
ergies of the American people have carried 
our economy into the midst of the longest 
peacetime expansion—as Roger told you— 
in our nation’s history, at a time when 
world trade is strong and growing, when we 
see all around us technological break- 
throughs that promise to carry us forward 
into a dazzling new era. Yet even today 
there is still work to do, a great deal of 
work, to make the economy of our nation 
— world all that we would like them 
to be. 

Some of that work, our administration 
can do in the coming months. And let me 
interject here that one item of unfinished 
business that I know you're particularly 
concerned about is product liability law 
reform. Outlandish court awards have 
placed tremendous burdens on U.S. compa- 
nies as they try to compete in an interna- 
tional marketplace. If Congress is serious 
about enhancing the competitiveness of 
American firms, it should pass meaningful 
product liability law reform this year—but 
be reform that protects legitimate claims by 
consumers, but limits the level of awards to 
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reasonable losses. But as I was saying, we 
must leave whatever part of our agenda is 
unfinished to those who will follow us, trust- 
ing that they'll benefit from the lessons that 
we've learned. And so, this evening I'd like 
to speak to you about both practical 
policy—reporting to you in particular on 
the economic summit that just took place in 
Toronto—and about the enduring lessons 
that have emerged from the experience of 
these 8 years. 

First, if I may, I'd like to establish the 
scope of the topic under discussion. For 
when we speak about the economy, we’re 
dealing with more than mere numbers, 
more than statistics about productivity and 
employment. We’re dealing instead with 
one of the most basic aspects of human ex- 
istence: We’re dealing with the way the 
great majority of men and women spend 
most of their hours, most days, throughout 
the most productive years of their lives. 

The historian William McNeill described 
the rise of social organization in the ancient 
Middle East this way: “Only on irrigated 
land could rich crops be harvested year 
after year from the same fields, and only 
where irrigation was needed did large num- 
bers of men find it necessary to cooperate 
in digging and diking. An agricultural sur- 
plus that could support specialists, together 
with habits of social organization embracing 
large numbers of men, this could and did 
emerge in the flood plains of the principal 
Middle Eastern rivers, and, until much 
later, not elsewhere.” In other words, there 
was a surplus of goods to be traded, and 
that is economy. There, and only there, did 
civilization arise. 

Now, it’s not my intention to give a histo- 
ry lesson. But I believe it’s important to 
remind ourselves that in dealing with the 
economy we’re dealing with human creativ- 
ity. This insight has represented the under- 
pinning of our economic expansion. We cut 
tax rates, reduced government regulation, 
and restrained Federal spending; and we 
unleashed the creativity of individuals and 
businesses. We gave them freedom to 
create; to keep the rewards of their own 
risktaking and hard work; and to reach for 
new, bold ideas. 

As I noted a moment ago, today we’re in 
the midst of our nation’s longest peacetime 
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expansion. Real family income is up. Twice 
as many new jobs have been created here 
in the United States as in the other six in- 
dustrialized nations combined. Unemploy- 
ment has fallen to its lowest level in 14 
years. And during this economic expansion, 
the number of Americans living below the 
poverty line has fallen, reversing its upward 
trend. 

The lesson that we’ve learned about re- 
leasing the creative energies of private 
firms and individuals is one that’s being 
taken up around the world. From the early 
days in 1981 of skepticism to today, nation 
after nation has moved toward a free enter- 
prise economy. Using high inflation to pay 
for expanding government spending has 
halted. And most of the industrialized de- 
mocracies have either cut their top tax rates 
or are now in the process of doing so. And 
why has this happened? Well, I quote: “The 
reason for the worldwide trend toward 
lower top rates of tax is clear. Excessive 
rates of income tax destroy enterprise. By 
contrast, a reduction in the top rates of 
income tax can, over time, result in a 
higher, not lower, revenue yield.” Those 
were the words of Britain’s Chancellor to 
the Exchequer, Nigel Lawson. I’ve been 
making that argument for 8 years now, but 
it’s not really authoritative until you hear it 
in British accent. [Laughter] 

But in India and Argentina, in Botswana, 
in China, and, yes, even in the Soviet 
Union, state control of the economy is loos- 
ening in favor of freer markets. And the 
lesson is clear: If you want economic 
growth, work for economic and individual 
freedom. 

Another way of putting this is what I said 
before and during the Toronto summit. The 
future belongs to the flexible. It belongs to 
those countries that don’t straightjacket the 
initiative of their people; to those who give 
reign to the creative, enterprising spirit 
that is in all people; to those who see the 
limit of government’s understanding and its 
ability to respond to a world that is chang- 
ing before our eyes. 

The greatest historymakers in our time 
are not politicians and statesmen, but in- 
ventors, entrepreneurs, and others who are 
transforming the technological base of civi- 
lization and whose search for new markets 
is leading us into a more global economy. 


These people are making the world anew 
and knitting all of our nations together in 
ways more diverse and wonderful than we 
can fully comprehend. So, by flexibility, I 
mean, in a greater sense, humility—humil- 
ity of governments before the vastly diverse 
creativity of their peoples. At the Toronto 
summit cur goal was to apply that lesson of 
flexibility to discussions on world finance 
and trade, including, of course, the trouble- 
some question of agriculture. 

On world trade, there are some substan- 
tial inequities, but the answer is not to close 
American markets: The answer is to open 
foreign ones. And that’s why we leaders 
used this summit to encourage the interna- 
tional trade negotiations, what is called the 
Uruguay round, now going on in Geneva. 
Those negotiations are approaching their 
midway point. We hope by year’s end to 
see agreement on specific goals for the final 
2 years in such major areas as agriculture, 
services, intellectual property, and invest- 
ment, along with a roadmap and timetable 
to the finish line. 

Opening, not closing, markets is why a 
new trade bill at home must encourage free 
and fair trade and not establish barriers that 
will lead to retaliation. Our goal, the goal of 
both the executive and legislative branches, 
should be sound, coherent, consistent trade 
policy, a trade bill that does not seek short- 
term political gains but long-term economic 
prosperity for all Americans in a market- 
driven world economy. What Thomas Jef- 
ferson said long ago still applies: “Our inter- 
est will be to throw open the door of com- 
merce and to knock off all its shackles, 
giving perfect freedom to all persons for 
the vent of whatever they may choose to 
bring into our ports, and asking the same of 
theirs.” Clear back then—Thomas Jefferson. 
And by the way, that a 20th century Presi- 
dent ‘can quote Jefferson on trade says 
a great deal about America’s abiding inter- 
est in free markets, even from our earliest 
days. I told Tom that when he said it. 
[Laughter] 

In Toronto the ‘other leaders and I con- 
firmed once more that free markets must 
be our goal. Now, that doesn’t mean that 
areas of disagreement don’t remain. Take 
agriculture, for example: We agreed to 
keep looking for an agreement. 
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There’s a simple rule that’s as true of ag- 
riculture as it is of any other endeavor: 
When you subsidize something, you get 
more of it. This year the world’s industrial- 
ized nations are subsidizing agriculture to 
the tune of $200 billion a year. There are 
world surpluses of agricultural products, 
and the result is that many markets for agri- 
cultural goods have become distorted. We 
in the United States want to eliminate all 
agricultural subsidies that distort trade. A 
tall order, perhaps, but we've filled tall 
orders before. In fact, the European press 
has given our position on agricultural subsi- 
dies a nickname that sort of appeals to me. 
They’re calling it a second zero-option. 

In Toronto we talked about many issues. 
We agreed to direct our agriculture nego- 
tiators in Geneva to reach decisions that 
will reduce subsidies that directly or indi- 
rectly affect trade. We stated our belief that 
we should make agriculture more respon- 
sive to market signals. 

We further agreed on a general frame- 
work for dealing with Third World debt, 
particularly the debt of the poorest nations. 
And we discussed how to help debt-ridden 
countries that are making the transition to 
democracy, for example, the Philippines. 

We also talked about how we coordinate 
our economic policies. I know many people 
question the summit process. What do the 
summits do? Are they just so much sound 
and fury? Well, not on your life. Today, all 
year round, the summit countries are work- 
ing more closely together than ever before, 
and the summits are a key reason why. One 
payoff is that last October, when the world 
markets began to shake, the international 
economy stayed steady. Working together, 
we guided the world ship through the 
storm. 

Finally we talked about East-West rela- 
tions, terrorism, regional political issues, and 
something I know every American family 
will cheer, the Bush initiative to stop drug- 
money laundering. Thanks to Vice Presi- 
dent Bush, the major industrial democracies 
have committed themselves to hanging up 
“Gone Out of Business” signs in drug- 
money laundries all over the world. 

Now, I’ve spoken of economic freedom 
and of the practical way to put that lesson 
into effect. Permit me to close now with 
one other practical matter, one that will put 
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the great lesson of free markets into effect 
in an especially dramatic and historic way: 
the U.S.-Canada free trade agreement. 

Prime Minister Mulroney and I entered 
into this agreement in January of this year. 
It presently awaits enactment of imple- 
menting legislation by our Congress and the 
Canadian Parliament. Today, as we await 
this final approval, the United States and 
Canada already generate the world’s high- 
est volume of trade. We are the two great- 
est trading partners in the world. The 
United States has a larger volume of trade 
with the Province of Ontario than with 
most other nations. United States citizens 
are by far the principal foreign investors in 
Canada, and on a per capita basis, Canadi- 
ans are even greater investors in our coun- 
try. This two-way traffic in trade and invest- 
ment has created countless thousands of 
jobs and added immeasurably to the pros- 
perity of both our nations. And now, with 
the free trade agreement, our two nations 
can do still more. 

Upon enactment of the implementing 
legislation, the agreement will make 
Canada and the United States the largest 
free trade area in the world. For the United 
States, this agreement will remove all Cana- 
dian tariffs; secure improved access to the 
Canadian market for our manufacturing, ag- 
riculture, high technology, and financial 
sectors; and give us important additional 
access to Canadian energy supplies. For 
Canada, this agreement will make available 
the enormous United States market. Cana- 
dian producers of every kind of good and 
service will be able to benefit from enor- 
mous economies of scale. But beyond the 
benefits this free trade agreement will 
bestow upon our two nations, there is the 
immeasurable importance of the example it 
will present to all the world. To those who 
would engage in all the bitterness, all the 
destructiveness, of round upon round of 
trade battles, Canada and the United States 
will show the better way. 

I’m confident that final approval of this 
free trade agreement will be completed 
during my own term in office. But I’d hope 
that those who’d follow me will not view it 
as an item of finished business, but rather as 
only a beginning. In Toronto, when we 
gave a push to the Uruguay round, we 
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moved the world a step closer to free and 
fair trade for all nations. I would hope that 
in the years to come, America’s leaders will 
fix upon the vision of a day when the free 
flow of trade, from the southern tip of 
South America to the northern outposts of 
the Arctic Circle, unites the people of the 
Western Hemisphere in a bond of mutually 
beneficial exchange. I would hope that 
America’s leaders will fix upon the vision of 
a day when all borders become what the 
U.S.-Canadian border so long has been: a 
meeting place, rather than a dividing line. I 
would hope that America’s leaders will fix 
upon that vision and work tirelessly to 
make it come true. 

That’s the thought that I would most like 
to leave you with: that even in economics— 
the subject we’re so often tempted to think 
of merely in terms of numbers and tech- 
niques—even there, men and women are 
moved by the power of vision, by the 
power of dreams. Just a few decades ago, 
who would have thought that sand, mere 
sand, possessed the power to change the 
world? And yet today silicon, the stuff of 
sand, goes into the microchips that are ush- 
ering in the profoundest economic changes 
since the Industrial Revolution. Vision at the 
high technology firms like those so many of 
you represent—vision has made it so. 

We’ve done much during these 8 years to 
act upon the vision of economic freedom. 
Well, I’m convinced that today we stand on 
the verge of an economic and technological 
future of vast promise. We’ve embarked on 
an economic course that has led to new 
jobs, lower taxes, steady growth. And the 
challenge now is to recognize those voices 
that would construct barriers on this road to 
economic prosperity. These are the deci- 
sions that will be made over the next sever- 
al months: individual opportunity and in- 
centive or renewed government restriction 
and burden. 

Already, we’ve seen new _ prosperity 
throughout the democratic world. And after 
my visit to Moscow, it’s my belief that 
human creativity, expressed in economic 
freedom, can transform even the nations of 
the Soviet bloc. If we have the resolve, the 
patience, the willingness to work, and, yes, 
the vision, we can lead the world into a 
new age of prosperity and freedom. 


And I can’t leave you and resist exposing 
my latest hobby, which has become discov- 
ering stories that are told between the citi- 
zens of the Soviet Union, among them- 
selves, which show a great sense of humor 
and also a little cynicism about certain 
things that are going on. This one happens 
to be with the life of someone that’s no 
longer with us. This was when Chernenko 
died as General Secretary, and he met St. 
Peter. And St. Peter said, “Well, I can’t let 
you in here—an atheist like you.” Well, he 
said, “You'll have to go down to hell.” But 
he said, “You have two choices: There is a 
Communist hell and a capitalist hell.” And 
Chernenko said, “Well, I choose the Com- 
munist hell, of course.” St. Peter said, “I 
think I ought to tell you, the capitalist hell 
is a little more comfortable.” And Chernen- 
ko said, “Yes, but the Communist hell is the 
only one where I can be sure that the heat- 
ing system will fail.” [Laughter] 

Thank you, God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 6:30 p.m. in 
the Capitol Ballroom at the J.W. Marriott 
Hotel. He was introduced by Roger B. 
Smith, chairman of the Business Roundta- 
ble and General Motors Corp. 


Remarks Following Discussions With 
Prime Minister Robert Hawke of 
Australia 


June 23, 1988 


The President. 1 was pleased to welcome 
Prime Minister Bob Hawke to Washington 
again, especially because this year Australia 
is commemorating its bicentennial. The 
United States and Australia have been 
steadfast partners through times of war and 
times of peace, and I’m sure the Prime 
Minister’s visit to Washington and other 
cities in the United States will deepen the 
already close ties between our two coun- 
tries. 

During the Prime Minister’s last visit in 
1986, I promised to reciprocate Australia’s 
contribution to our own bicentennial cele- 
bration. Last year Congress appropriated $5 
million for a U.S. national gift to Australia 
that will be used for a permanent U.S. gal- 
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lery in the Australian National Maritime 
Museum, with an exhibition commemorat- 
ing 200 years of bilateral maritime relations. 
I expect this exhibit, along with other 
public and private efforts too numerous to 
list, will serve as a lasting testament of our 
two peoples’ enduring friendship. 

Our discussions have covered a range of 
topics, including security and progress in 
arms control. I shared with the Prime Min- 
ister my detailed assessment of my meet- 
ings a few weeks ago in Moscow with Gen- 
eral Secretary Gorbachev. Australia is an 
important ally in our efforts to reach mean- 
ingful arms reduction agreements with the 
U.S.S.R. The joint facilities that Australia 
hosts are essential to deterrence and to the 
West’s ability to monitor Soviet compliance 
with arms accords. The U.S. greatly appreci- 
ates Australia’s contributions to the vital 
task of preserving peace in both the South 
Pacific and throughout the world. 

Prime Minister Hawke and I also talked a 
good deal about bilateral trade issues. The 
U.S. and Australia have closely parallel in- 
terest in the current round of multilateral 
trade negotiations. We’re in full agreement 
on the need to open up international trade 
in agricultural products, a keystone of both 
our economies. We also agree on the need 
to redouble our efforts toward the elimina- 
tion of trade-distorting government subsi- 
dies of agricultural products. The Toronto 
summit resulted in a strong, unified position 
on the pressing need to invigorate the muti- 
lateral trading system. I noted that the 
United States will continue to work closely 
with Australia and other like-minded coun- 
tries to carry us through to a positive con- 
clusion of the ongoing trade negotiations. 
Until we achieve that goal, we will ensure 
that any measures that the United States 
may take to counter unfair subsidization of 
agriculture take fully into account the inter- 
ests of countries like Australia. 

We also exchanged views on refugees om 
regional issues, particularly on the impor- 
tance of cooperation among Pacific States to 
maintain a secure, peaceful, and prosperous 
environment in which democratic govern- 
ment can flourish. The stabilizing role the 
United States-Australia alliance plays in sup- 
porting our common efforts has helped 
foster the phenomenal growth the Pacific 
region has enjoyed. 
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In summing up, I cannot overstate the 
importance we attach to our relationship 
with Australia. Australia has made major 
contributions to our mutual security over 
the past 40 years as a responsible ally, a 
staunch defender of democratic freedoms, 
and as a major trading partner. 

Bob, you’ve been a good friend, and I 
value your counsel. This is our fourth meet- 
ing, and I’m delighted that we’ve been able 
to have regular, personal exchanges of 
views and ideas. I know the American 
people will extend to you a warm welcome, 
in the tradition of hospitality that both Aus- 
sies and Yanks are famous for, as you con- 
tinue your visit in the United States. 

The Prime Minister. Thank you, Mr. 
President. Ladies and gentlemen, I confirm 
that the President and I have been able to 
engage in a very useful discussion covering 
the range of topics to which the President 
has alluded. We have confirmed the 
strengths and the enduring nature of the 
relationship between our two great coun- 
tries, a relationship which, as I was able to 
say in Congress and confirm with the Presi- 
dent, is based upon a shared commitment 
to principles which we regard as fundamen- 
tal to the operation of a free and open soci- 
ety. 

I took the opportunity of thanking the 
President for the fact that during my Prime 
Ministership, as he has said, he has wel- 
comed me here on a number of occasions; 
and I observed that this would almost cer- 
tainly be the last occasion on which I would 
have the opportunity of meeting with him 
as President of the United States. And I 
expressed to him personally and on behalf 
of the Government and people of Australia 
our gratitude for the contribution of his 
Presidency to the improvement not merely 
of his own people but globally. 

The fact that today, as I said to the Con- 
gress, we have more than at any other stage 
in the postwar period reason to look with 
optimism to a future where the world can 
live more constructively at peace is in very 
large measure, as I told the President, due 
to his ideas, to his persistence, to his 
strength, to his determination to shape the 
agenda and the context of the discussions 
between the two superpowers. He has en- 
sured properly that when he has come to 
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speak he has spoken both from a position of 
strength and from a position where he 
knows that he has consulted and has the 
support of his allies and friends. He has in- 
sisted that in those discussions that the vital 
question of human rights shall be a central 
part of the agenda. And the results have 
shown not merely in the negotiation for the 
first time of an agreement which has elimi- 
nated a particular class of nuclear weapons 
but also in the area of human rights, the 
significant advances that have been made 
in the attitudes and practices of the Soviet 
Union, that his determination in the shap- 
ing of the agenda has been right and that it 
has borne fruit. And I repeat that we are 
this day able to look with a greater degree 
of confidence to a world in which the re- 
sources of mankind may be able, with a 
greater degree of confidence, to be chan- 
neled in the constructive uses is significant- 
ly a result, Mr. President, as I told you, of 
the time of your Presidency. And we are 
indebted to you for that. 

We are also indebted to you for the fact 
that in your own country, you have presid- 
ed over a period of record growth and un- 
interrupted prosperity. Our relationship, as 
I’ve said to you, is so good and so mature 
that where we do have any differences we 
are able to discuss those. 

I expressed to the President, in particular, 
the appreciation of the Government and 
the people of Australia for the way in which 
he has reflected the fact that the corre- 
spondence that takes place between us is no 
mere formality, but that the President 
reads, takes account of, and carries with 
him in his presentations the consideration 
of the Australian position. And in particular, 
of course, I refer to the fact that I, for some 
time now and particularly just before the 
recent Toronto summit, wrote to the Presi- 
dent, stressed the importance that we 
attach to the attainment of a liberalized 
international trading system in general, and 
in particular, in regard to agricultural com- 
modities. And as you know, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, the President took those matters 
seriously into account and pressed them at 
the Toronto summit. So, I expressed our 
appreciation to the President. 

And so, I conclude, Ron, as I began in our 
private talks, in saying in front of the 
media, thank you for a contribution to the 


relations between our two countries, which 
I believe has been unique on your part. 
And thank you for the contributions that 
you have made, which means that at the 
end of your Presidency the world is going 
to be a better and safer place than it was 
when you took office. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:44 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. Earlier, 
the President and the Prime Minister met in 
the Oval Office and then attended a lunch- 
eon in the Residence. 


Nomination of Frederick K. Goodwin 
To Be Administrator of the Alcohol, 
Drug Abuse, and Mental Health 
Administration 


June 23, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Frederick K. Goodwin to 
be Administrator of the Alcohol, Drug 
Abuse, and Mental Health Administration at 
the Department of Health and Human 
Services. He would succeed Donald Ian 
Macdonald. 


Since 1982 Dr. Goodwin has been Scien- 
tific Director of the National Institute of 
Mental Health for the Department of 
Health and Human Services. Prior to this 
he was Chief of Clinical Psychobiology for 
the National Institute of Mental Health, 
1977-1982. He has also served as chief of 
the section on psychiatry in the Laboratory 
of Clinical Science. Dr. Goodwin’s clinical 
research interests have been focused on bio- 
logical and psychological factors in major 
depressive illness and in manic-depressive 
illness. 


Dr. Goodwin graduated from George- 
town University (B.S., 1958) and St. Louis 
University School of Medicine (M.D., 1963). 
He was born April 21, 1936, in Cincinnati, 
OH. He is married, has three children, and 
resides in Chevy Chase, MD. 
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Appointment of Allan C. Carlson as a 
Member of the National Commission 
on Children 


June 23, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Allan C. Carlson to be a 
member of the National Commission on 
Children for a term expiring March 31, 
1989. This is a new position. 

Since 1986 Mr. Carlson has been presi- 
dent and director of the Institute Center on 
the Family in America for the Rockford In- 
stitute in Rockford, IL. Prior to this he was 
executive president of the Rockford Insti- 
tute, 1981-1986. He has also been an assist- 
ant to the president and lecturer in history 
at Gettysburg College, 1979-1981; NEH 
fellow of the American Enterprise Institute 
for Public Policy Research in 1979; and as- 
sistant director in the office for governmen- 
tal affairs at the Lutheran Council in the 
U.S.A. 

Mr. Carlson graduated from Augustana 
College (A.B., 1971) and Ohio University 
(Ph.D., 1978). He was born May 7, 1949, in 
Des Moines, IA. He served in the Iowa Na- 
tional Guard, 1971-1979. He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Rockford. 


Message on the Observance of 
Independence Day, 1988 
June 23, 1988 


The Fourth of July is much more than a 
date on the calendar—it is celebrated here 
in the United States, and recognized around 
the world, as a turning point in history. No 
matter how many Fourths we Americans 
have seen, every new one revives in our 
hearts the pure patriotism of childhood. 
With each flag, with each parade and picnic 
and burst of fireworks, we can’t help but 
recall the first stirrings of our deep love for 
America. 

This year, on our Nation’s 212th birthday, 
we recall another special anniversary, the 
Bicentennial of our first Independence Day 
under our newly ratified Constitution. In 
his diary entry for that date, John Quincy 
Adams recorded how the news of the latest 
State ratification was received in Boston: 
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“(Immediately the bells were set to ring- 
ing, and the guns to firing again, without 
any mercy, and continued all the remainder 
of the afternoon.” For two centuries now, 
the Constitution whose birth these patriots 
so exuberantly hailed has endured, ensuring 
our liberty and preserving this great Repub- 
lic. 

The passage of time has only brought us 
even more reason to celebrate. Our Found- 
ers marked the Fourth of July, uncertain 
that the Union would be formed; our ances- 
tors at the time of the Civil War marked it 
as well, uncertain that the Union would sur- 
vive; and our parents and grandparents 
marked it, uncertain that it would with- 
stand the ravages of global conflict. We can 
rejoice—and be grateful to God—that peace 
and prosperity, the hope of every genera- 
tion, reign for us on this July 4, 1988. 

To all my fellow Americans, Happy 
Fourth of July! 


Ronald Reagan 


Statement by the Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President on the 
President’s Meeting With Secretary of 
Agriculture Richard Lyng on the 
Drought Situation 


June 23, 1988 


The President and the Vice President 
were briefed this afternoon by Agriculture 
Secretary Richard Lyng on the drought sit- 
uation. The Vice President and the Secre- 
tary also reported to the President on their 
recent trip to view the farm situation in 
Illinois. 

Secretary Lyng showed the President a 
map that demonstrated the worsening con- 
dition of the drought in many areas of the 
United States. Despite the serious potential 
effects of the drought, the Secretary said 
rainfall in the next 2 weeks would alleviate 
much of the potential damage. The Secre- 
tary said that in discussions he has had with 
Congressmen and Senators, farm groups 
and Governors, there was agreement that it 
is too early for emergency relief measures. 
He also said that the Agriculture Depart- 
ment and other agencies have taken some 
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steps to help, including haying and grazing 
on acreage conservation reserve and con- 
serving use land and haying on conserva- 
tion reserve program land. 

The Secretary reported on his meeting 
this morning with Governors on the Nation- 
al Governors’ Association Agriculture Com- 
mittee, who told him they are pleased with 
the administration’s reaction to the drought. 
Secretary Lyng also told the President and 
Vice President that the Presidential Inter- 
agency Drought Policy Committee is estab- 
lishing a toll-free hotline to answer ques- 
tions about Federal services available to 
citizens in drought-stricken areas. (The hot- 
line begins operation Friday, June 24, from 
8 a.m. to 6 p.m. eastern daylight time on 
weekdays, and from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. on 
Saturdays. The toll-free number is 1-800- 
541-3375. In the Washington metropolitan 
area, the number is 202-447-8455). 

Chief of Staff Howard Baker, Deputy 
Chief of Staff Ken Duberstein, OMB Direc- 
tor James Miller, and Cabinet Secretary 
Nancy Risque also attended the meeting. 
Following that session Secretary Lyng 
briefed the Cabinet on the drought situa- 
tion. 

The President expressed serious concern 
about the drought and after the meeting 
said: “Our number one worry right now is 
the effects of the drought on the farmers 
and their families and making certain they 
receive any help we can provide.” 


Remarks at a Dinner Honoring Senator 
John C. Stennis of Mississippi 


June 23, 1988 


Thank you, Sam, and thank you all. And I 
want to thank you especially for extending 
your gracious Southern hospitality to this 
fellow who happened to be raised up North 
in Illinois. 

In fact, being here with all you Southern- 
ers—would you be surprised if it reminded 
me of a story? [Laughter] It has to do with a 
Yankee who was driving through the deep 
South, in Mississippi, and there was a car on 
the road with a native son driving. And 
there was an accident—they collided. The 
cars were pretty much wrecked. But both 


got out, and fortunately neither one was 
seriously injured. And the hometowner, the 
constituent of our guest of honor, said, 
“Wait a minute.” He said, “you look a little 
shaken up. Just a second.” He went back to 
his wrecked car and came back with a 
bottle of bourbon and said, “Here, take this. 
It'll settle your nerves.” So, he took a shot 
and tried to give it back, and he says, “No, 
no, no. Go on. No. Take another one. Go 
ahead.” [Laughter] And about two or three 
drinks later, the Yankee said, “Hey, look, 
wait a minute. Southern hospitality is all 
right, but here, you haven’t had a drop. You 
take one.” He says, “No, I’m just going to 
stand here and wait until the police come.” 
[Laughter] 

Well, while we’re all sorry to see Senator 
Stennis leave Washington, I want you to 
know that I have a special reason. You see, 
Senator, you’re one of the few fellows left 
in this town who calls me kid. [Laughter] 

But, Senator Stennis, honored guests, and 
ladies and gentlemen, this gathering tonight 
truly is a celebration. And the man we 
honor is no ordinary individual. The life and 
career of John Stennis are legendary in his 
home State of Mississippi and here in Wash- 
ington, where he has served, as you’ve been 
told several times tonight, with quiet digni- 
ty for 41 years. Forty-one years—consider 
that if you will. Senator Stennis has served 
in the Senate for one-fifth of the life of this 
nation. Probably half of the people in this 
room tonight had not even been born when 
John Stennis came to Washington, and I 
suppose there are plenty in the other half 
who would hardly care to admit it. [Laugh- 
ter] Over four decades of service in the 
United States Senate, a period during which 
this great country has undergone tremen- 
dous challenge and change. The humble 
man who came to Washington from a small 
town in Mississippi has made an impression 
on American government that is difficult to 
measure and hard to fully describe. He has 
demonstrated for all of us that one man, 
committed to God and country, willing to 
work hard and sacrifice personal gain and 
comfort, can make a difference. Mississippi 
can take pride in the accomplishments of 
John Stennis, but he is a United States Sena- 
tor, and so we celebrate his contribution to 
all of America. 
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Tangible evidence of the difference Sena- 
tor Stennis has made abounds. Our strong 
and able military, represented so splendidly 
here tonight, owes much of its strength to 
this man who has always been an unwaver- 
ing advocate of peace through strength. As 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee in the seventies, Senator Stennis 
led some of the most crucial legislative bat- 
tles in history on behalf of our national de- 
fense. 

Back home in Mississippi, the economic 
opportunities that Senator Stennis has 
helped to bring about are beyond counting. 
Today there’s room for even more econom- 
ic growth in Mississippi, as there is in all the 
50 States. But now Mississippi fully shares in 
the economic life of the Nation. 

And yet perhaps John Stennis’ greatest 
contribution to American government has 
been his abiding example of integrity in 
public service. From the time he was elect- 
ed to represent the people of Kemper 
County in the Mississippi House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1928 until this moment six 
decades later, Senator Stennis has been 
under the oath of public office. And for 
these six decades, he has done that oath 
constant honor. Here in Washington, John 
Stennis established his reputation early in 
his Senate career, always recognizing that 
the effectiveness of the Senate is harmed 
when Members fail to uphold the highest 
standards. It’s no wonder the Senate looked 
to John Stennis as a leader when the Select 
Committee on Standards and Conduct was 
formed in 1965. 

And now, if I might, I'd like to add a 
personal note. Life has not always been easy 
for Senator Stennis. We all recall his re- 
markable recovery from gunshot wounds in 
1973. His sense of purpose, his commitment 
to duty, would not allow him to stop or 
even to slow down. Then there was heart 
surgery in 1983. 

And then in 1984 there was more sur- 
gery, radical surgery. I remember visiting 
Senator Stennis at Walter Reed Army Medi- 
cal Center just days after the removal of his 
left leg. I admit I felt great pain for him, 
this fiercely independent man forced to un- 
dergo such a life-altering operation. I went 
to Walter Reed to encourage Senator Sten- 
nis, but when I left, it was I who had been 
strengthened. For even then, from his hos- 
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pital bed, John Stennis talked of the future 
of this nation. Determination to return to 
his post was evident in everything he said. 
It was December 4th when I made that 
visit to Walter Reed. And just over a month 
later, I stood inside the Capitol to take the 
oath of office for the second term as Presi- 
dent, and, yes, there was John Stennis in 
the front row. 

Senator, when I consider your career, 
there’s a certain comparison that comes to 
my mind. In troubled places, you’ve 
brought calm resolve, like one of the many 
great fighting ships you’ve done so much to 
obtain for the Navy. Serene, self-possessed, 
but like a ship of the line possessed of a 
high sense of purpose—that is John Stennis. 

And, Senator, if you think I’m leading up 
to something, I am. Senator Stennis, and 
ladies and gentlemen, it’s my honor to an- 
nounce tonight that, as an expression of the 
Nation’s gratitude for the public service of 
the man we honor tonight, the Navy’s next 
nuclear-powered aircraft carrier CVN-74 
will be christened the U.S.S. John C. Sten- 
nis. 

Senator, you have devoted your life to 
the service of our nation. I can do no more 
tonight than say, on behalf of the American 
people: Thank you for your dedicated serv- 
ice. Godspeed in your further endeavors. 
And God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:25 p.m. in 
the Sheraton Ballroom at the Sheraton- 
Washington Hotel. He was introduced by 
Senator Sam Nunn of Georgia. 


Executive Order 12643—International 
Committee of the Red Cross 
June 23, 1988 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President by the Constitution and laws of 
the United States of America, including the 
International Organizations Immunities Act 
(P.L. 79-291, as amended by Section 743 of 
P.L. 100-204), I hereby extend to the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross the 
privileges, exemptions, and immunities pro- 
vided by the International Organizations 
Immunities Act. 
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This Order is not intended to abridge in 
any respect privileges, exemptions, or im- 
munities that the International Committee 
of the Red Cross may have acquired or may 
acquire by international agreements or by 
statute. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
June 23, 1988. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:12 p.m., June 23, 1988] 


Note: The Executive order was released b 
the Office of the Press Secretary on June 24. 


White House Statement on the 
President’s Meeting with Patriarch 
Nasrallah Sfeir of Lebanon 

June 24, 1988 


The President was pleased to meet today 
with Maronite Catholic Patriarch Nasrallah 
Sfeir of Lebanon. The Vice President also 
met separately with Patriarch Sfeir. The 
President and the Vice President reaf- 
firmed U.S. support for the restoration of 
Lebanon’s unity, sovereignty, and territorial 
integrity, and the withdrawal of all foreign 
forces from Lebanon. Both emphasized that 
the suffering of the Lebanese people must 
end and that a process of national reconcili- 
ation is urgently needed, including agree- 
ment on political and security reform. They 
also recognized that durable peace and se- 
curity for Lebanon can best be assured by a 
comprehensive peace settlement for the 
Middle East and pledged the continued ef- 
forts by this administration on the peace 
process. 

The United States considers the upcom- 
ing Lebanese Presidential election to be 
very important for Lebanon’s unity and sta- 
bility. The election should proceed constitu- 
tionally, with a new President taking office 
as scheduled on September 23. It should 
also be orderly so that a smooth, legitimate 
transition can occur. The election provides 
an excellent opportunity for national recon- 
ciliation and should be seen in that light. In 
this context, the United States has respond- 


ed to the request of Lebanese leaders to 
help Lebanese Moslems and Christians 
devise and agree upon a new arrangement 
for sharing political power. We are con- 
vinced by our conversations with these 
leaders that responsible Lebanese want to 
find fair guidelines for a process to establish 
a central government that exercises full au- 
thority over a unified, sovereign state. In 
that state, all Lebanese would enjoy compa- 
rable opportunities for advancement. The 
United States believes an agreement on 
such guidelines is possible and ought to be 
achieved as soon as possible. 

The United States is particularly con- 
cerned about the plight of innocent civil- 
ians in Lebanon. The tragic casualties from 
the recent fighting between rival militias in 
Beirut’s southern suburbs and from terrorist 
bombings and the continued taking and de- 
tention of hostages, both Lebanese and for- 
eign, demonstrate the urgent need to re- 
store the authority of the central govern- 
ment throughout the country. Only the 
central government has the clear, unen- 
cumbered right and responsibility to main- 
tain law and order. The continued existence 
of armed militias and terrorist groups frus- 
trates the desire of the vast majority of the 
Lebanese people to have the legal order 
and authority reestablished. 

The Lebanese and American peoples 
have had a long and close relationship. Out 
of that friendship emerges both our deep 
concern about Lebanon’s future and our en- 
during commitment to help the Lebanese 
ease their suffering and achieve national 
reconciliation. To those ends, the United 
States pledges both continuing humanitari- 
an assistance and political support. 


Nomination of Robert L. Pugh To Be 
United States Ambassador to Chad 


June 24, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert L. Pugh, of Virgin- 
ia, a career member of the Senior Foreign 
Service, Class of Minister-Counselor, as Am- 
bassador to the Republic of Chad. He would 
succeed John Blane. 
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Mr. Pugh entered the Foreign Service in 
1961. He studied at the Foreign Service In- 
stitute and then served as an international 
economist for the Department of State, 
1961-1963. In 1963 he returned to the In- 
stitute for further study. He served as politi- 
cal-military officer in Ankara, Turkey, 
1964-1967, and as principal officer of the 
American Consulate in Isfahan, 1967-1969. 
From 1969 to 1972, he was political officer 
in the Office of Turkish Affairs for the 
Bureau of Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs in the Department of State. He 
served as political-military officer in Athens, 
Greece, 1972-1976; congressional relations 
officer at the Department of State, 1976- 
1977; political adviser to CINCUSNAVEUR 
in London, 1977-1979; and Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Office of Southern European Af- 
fairs in the Bureau of European Affairs, 
1979-1981. Mr. Pugh was a _ personnel 
placement officer in the Bureau of Person- 
nel, 1981-1982, and Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion at the U.S. Embassy in Beirut, 1982- 
1984. From 1984 to 1985, he attended the 
Executive Seminar in National and Interna- 
tional Affairs at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute. Since 1985 he has been U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to the Islamic Republic of Mauritania. 

Mr. Pugh graduated from the University 
of Washington (B.A., 1954). He served in 
the United States Marine Corps, 1954-1961. 
He was born October 27, 1931, in Clinton, 
PA. He is married and has two children. 


Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony 
for the Prisoners of War Medal 


June 24, 1988 


Well, thank you all very much. Secretary 
[of Defense] Carlucci, and members of the 
Congress who are here, and honored guests, 
thank you all. 

I’ve often noted that, in my lifetime, 
America has fought four wars, the First 
World War, World War II, Korea, and Viet- 
nam. You, the men here today, are the 
Americans who fought those wars. You sur- 
vived the battles, you survived captivity, 
and you came home. I salute your valor, 
and I thank you for being here today as we 
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present a new medal that honors those who 
served honorably as prisoners of war. 

You symbolize the sacrifice that our 
nation has made, and you can be proud of 
what you helped achieve—a Western 
Europe that is strong and free, a democratic 
and prosperous Japan that is our critical ally 
in the Pacific, a South Korea whose remark- 
able economic and political achievements 
have become a model for building freedom 
in the developing world. And in Vietnam, 
you fought a noble battle for freedom. On 
the battlefield you knew only victory, only 
to have your victory lost by a- failure of 
political will. 

Nonetheless, you did honor to America. 
Your resistance to the evil of Communism 
foreshadowed the growing movement 
toward democracy that we see _ today 
around the world. With your blood and 
valor, you won time for the rest of South- 
east Asia and for the rest of humanity. You 
sustained the dream of freedom and leave 
as your legacy the free and vibrant nations 
of that region and the recognition that only 
free nations can prosper for their peoples. 
You, all of our former POWs, embody 
America’s indomitable will be to be free. 
Through your heroism, you have woven 
your lives into the fabric of American histo- 
ry and bound your flesh and spirit into our 
200-year unbroken chain of freedom. 
Through your courage, you have demon- 
strated to the world that the American 
people shall always do that which is neces- 
sary to remain free. And for this the people 
of our nation and free people everywhere 
are in your debt. 

In 10 days, it will be the Fourth of July, 
Independence Day. There’ll be parades and 
fireworks. Americans will display the flag. 
And some children may ask, “Well, what 
are we celebrating? What does independ- 
ence mean?” And all of you, better than 
most, know what independence means. You 
know the price at which it was won. As 
former prisoners of war, you know what it 
is to lose your freedom and to recover it. 
You know that freedom has its enemies, 
you’ve stared them in the eye, and you’ve 
suffered at their hands. You’ve seen that 
those who hate America hate us not for our 
flaws but for our strengths. You know what 
it means to be Americans, and in fact to be 
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punished for it by those who despise what 
our country stands for. A former Vietnam 
POW, Captain Larry Chesley, tells of one 
instance when a fellow prisoner was taken 
from his cell, this was after the systematic 
torture had ceased, and he was savagely 
beaten as an example to the others. His 
crime was that there in the prison camp, he 
had made an American flag. The same flag 
too many of us will take for granted this 
Fourth of July. 

I recall that returning prisoners of war 
said there were three things that helped 
them survive captivity and return with 
honor: Faith in God, faith in their fellow 
prisoners, and faith in their country. As 
prisoners, many of you were subjected to 
terrible hardship and pain, which you resist- 
ed to the limits of your endurance, showing 
extraordinary courage time after time. You 
gained strength from each other and found 
it deep within yourselves. 

Admiral James Stockdale, a long-term 
guest at the Hanoi Hilton, told of the time 
that he was left exposed outdoors for 3 days 
and nights in leg irons and handcuffs. He 
was periodically beaten and prevented from 
sleeping. As he grew weak, two fellow pris- 
oners, despite the close watch of guards, 
spoke short words of encouragement that 
helped to sustain him. And another POW 
sent him a message in code by snapping a 
towel. The message was “God bless you.” 
Yes, when things seemed most hopeless, 
you spoke words of prayer. In your time of 
greatest suffering, your faith did not falter 
but instead grew stronger. And in the face 
of evil, you put your trust in God and 
praised his name. 

You also kept faith with America. And 
who can love this country more than the 
men and women who’ve been prisoners of 
a foreign power? When survivors of the 
Bataan Death March, World War II, being 
held in a POW camp, learned of the end of 
the war and their impending liberation, in- 
stead of taking vengeance on the prison 
guards there in their place of pain and tor- 
ment, they said a prayer of thankgiving and 
then sang “God Bless America.” In the 
words of the song, America’s soldiers “stood 
beside her,” and we must stand beside 
them. Our country has not forgotten your 
former comrades who are still missing, 
those who fought in Korea and Vietnam 


and who have not returned home or been 
accounted for. We must keep faith with 
them and their families and demand the 
fullest possible accounting of the fate of the 
Americans who are missing in action. I 
know that the “River Rats” have a scholar- 
ship fund for the MIA children, and many 
of you’ve supported our efforts to learn the 
fate of their fathers. And let me say, we 
write no final chapter here. If there are 
living Americans being held against their 
will, we must bring them home. 

America must also remain strong and 
vigilant, so that we can prevent war. A 
strong defense is one of our most basic 
human needs because it’s the price of main- 
taining peace. And the same is true of sup- 
porting our allies and friends. Those resist- 
ing tyranny and aggression today in Nicara- 
gua, in Afghanistan, in Cambodia, in 
Angola, and elsewhere, these fighters for 
freedom are part of the age-old tradition of 
human courage in the face of oppression. 

All of our efforts in Central America, par- 
ticularly our support for the Nicaraguan 
freedom fighters are designed to help those 
people secure their own freedom, so that 
we will never have to go to war to defend 
that critical region. And who can know 
better than you, how much better it is to 
deter a war than to fight one. 

I know I’ve spoken before and told of 
when the Vietnam POW’s returned home. I 
was Governor of California then, and Nancy 
and I were fortunate enough to have sever- 
al hundred of them, in a number of groups, 
in our home. And we heard such stories and 
saw such courage. And one night afterward, | 
when they’d gone, I said to Nancy, “Where 
did we find such men?” And the answer 
came almost as quickly as I’d asked it. We 
found them where we’ve always found 
them—on the farms, in the shops, in the 
offices and stores, on the streets, in the 
towns and cities of America. They’re just 
the product of the greatest, freest system 
man has ever known. 

Speaking for Nancy and myself, you and 
all those others will forever be in our pray- 
ers. I thank you, and God bless you. And 
God bless America. 

And now, it’s my honor to present the 
POW Medal to Americans representing 
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World War II, the Korean conflict, and the 
Vietnam War. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:01 p.m. at 
the South Portico at the White House. Re- 
cipients of the Prisoners of War Medal in- 
cluded: Sgt. Albert J. Bland, USAF, Pacific 
Theater, WW II: Lt. Gen. Charles M. Wil- 
liams, USAF, European Theater, WW II; 
Cpl. Charles A. Burton, USA, Korean war; 
Col. Jesse “Davy” Booker, USMC, Korean 
war; Col. Floyd James “Jim” Thompson, 
USA, Vietnam; and Comdr. Everett Alvarez, 
USN, Vietnam. 


Proclamation 5835—50th Anniversary 
of the Javits-Wagner-O’Day Act, 1988 
June 24, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


We can all be grateful that during the 
past 50 years a special effort has made more 
employment opportunities available to 
blind and other severely disabled Ameri- 
cans. The Wagner-O’Day Act, which 
became law on June 25, 1938, directed Fed- 
eral agencies to purchase products from 
sheltered workshops staffed by blind Ameri- 
cans. In 1971, amendments proposed by 
Senator Javits extended this program by in- 
cluding workshops employing those with 
severe disabilities and by expanding the 
role of the Committee for Purchase from 
the Blind and Other Severely Handicapped 
in the administration of the program. 


Today, more than 16,000 blind and other 
severely disabled people work in nearly 350 
facilities under this program. From a 
modest beginning, when traditional prod- 
ucts such as mops and brooms were pro- 
duced, the program has grown to include a 
broad range of sophisticated goods and 
services. 


Under this law, now known as the Javits- 
Wagner-O’Day Act, countless blind and 
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other severely disabled Americans have re- 
ceived training and employment and have 
developed and displayed the skills and abili- 
ties to take competitive jobs outside shel- 
tered settings and to reach their full poten- 
tial and independence. Our Nation benefits 
from such contributions, and the Federal 
government benefits from the program be- 
cause fine products and services are provid- 
ed at fair market prices. Achievements 
under the program have been many, but 
we must continue our efforts to hire and 
train the majority of disabled people of 
working age who have not yet become em- 
ployed. 


We should all appreciate the wisdom and 
dedication of Senators Jacob Javits and 
Robert Wagner and of Congresswoman 
Caroline O’Day, by whose names this Act is 
known. We should also commend the ef- 
forts of the Committee for Purchase from 
the Blind and Mther Severely Handicapped, 
the National Industries for the Blind, and 
the National Industries for the Severely 
Handicapped, whose goals are making the 
wisdom of the Act a reality. 


The Congress, by Serrate Concurrent Res- 
olution 121, has requested the President to 
issue a proclamation commemorating June 
25, 1988, as the 50th Anniversary of the 
Javits-Wagner-O’Day Act. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby commemorate the 50th Anniversary 
of the Javits-Wagner-O’Day Act on June 25, 
1988. I call upon the people of the United 
States to observe this day with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities designed to reaf- 
firm the Act’s historical objectives of pro- 
viding employment opportunities to blind 
and other severely handicapped Americans. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-fourth day of June, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:41 a.m., June 27, 1988] 








Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





June 19 

In the morning, the President arrived at 
Lester B. Pearson International Airport in 
Toronto, Canada. He then went to the 
Royal York Hotel, his residence during the 
economic summit. 

Early in the afternoon, the President at- 
tended the official welcoming ceremony at 
Nathan Phillips Square. Following the cere- 
mony, he met privately with Prime Minis- 
ter Brian Mulroney of Canada at the city 
hall. Upon returning to the Royal York 
Hotel, President Reagan met with adminis- 
tration officials and then with President 
Francois Mitterrand of France. 

Later in the afternoon, the President at- 
tended the opening session of the economic 
summit at the Metro Toronto Convention 
Center. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
reception and dinner for summit leaders at 
the Toronto Hunt Club. He then returned 
to the Royal York Hotel. 


June 20 

In the morning, the President began the 
first full day of the economic summit by 
meeting privately with summit leaders and 
participating in a plenary session at the 
Metro Toronto Convention Center. 

In the afternoon, after attending a work- 
ing luncheon with summit leaders and For- 
eign Ministers at L’Hotel, the President 
participated in a plenary session at the 
Metro Toronto Convention Center. 

In the evening, the President attended an 
informal working session and dinner for 
summit leaders at Hart House at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. He then returned to the 
Royal York Hotel. 

June 21 
In the morning, the President attended a 


plenary session at the Metro Toronto Con- 
vention Center. 
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In the afternoon, the President attended 
a final luncheon for summit participants 
hosted by Canadian Governor General 
Jeanne Sauvé at the Art Gallery of Ontario. 

In the evening, the President returned to 
Washington, DC. 


June 22 
The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the Board of Trustees of the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts for terms expiring September 1, 1998. 
These are reappointments. 

Lois M. Ribicoff, of Connecticut. Mrs. Ribicoff is 
actively involved in the music and art commu- 
nity in New York City. 

Dennis Stanfill, of California. Since 1981 Mr. 
Stanfill has been president of the Stanfill, Doig 
& Co., in Los Angeles, CA. Prior to this he was 
chairman of the board and chief executive offi- 
cer of Twentieth Century Fox. 

June 23 
The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 

—recipients of the Life Achievement 
Award from Puerto Rico; 

—the Cabinet. 

In an Oval Office ceremony, the Presi- 
dent presented Frances Gershwin Go- 
dowsky, sister of George and Ira Gershwin, 
with the Congressional Gold Medal, in rec- 
ognition of her brothers’ achievements. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate the following individuals to be 
members of the Board of Directors of the 
Federal Agricultural Mortgage Corporation. 
These are new positions. 

John R. Dahl, of North Dakota. Upon confirma- 
tion, he will be designated Chairperson. Mr. 
Dahl has been a rancher with Dahl Land & 
Cattle Co., in Gackle, ND. 

George James Benston, of New York. Since 1987 
Dr. Benston has been the John H. Harland Pro- 
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fessor of Finance, Accounting, and Economics 
for the Emory University School of Business 
Administration in Atlanta, GA. 


Derryl McLaren, of lowa. Since 1972 Mr. 
McLaren has been a farmer of grain and live- 
stock in Farragut, IA. 


Gordon Clyde Southern, of Missouri. Since 1954 
Mr. Southern has been a farmer and president 
of Southern Farm Co., Inc., in Steele, MO. 


Edward Charles Williamson, Jr., of Georgia. 
Since 1978 Mr. Williamson has been manager, 
director, and vice president for J.L. Adams 
Farms in Camilla, GA. 


June 24 


The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 

In the afternoon, the President hosted a 
reception for the Ford’s Theatre Gala at the 
Residence, and in the evening, he attended 
the gala at the Ford Theatre. 

The President designated Senator Ted 
Stevens of Alaska as his representative to 
the Farnborough Air Show to be held in 
September 1988. 

The President directed Salvatore R. Mar- 
toche, Assistant Secretary of Labor (En- 
forcement), to perform the duties of the 
office of Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
(Enforcement). 

The President appointed the following in- 
dividuals as members of the National Com- 
mission on Migrant Education. These are 
new positions. 


Linda Chavez, of Maryland. Upon appointment 
she will be designated Chairman. Since 1987 
Ms. Chavez has been president for U.S. mane 
in Washington, DC. 

Donna Garner, of Texas. Since 1986 Mrs. Garner 
has been a teacher at Temple High School in 
Temple, TX. 

Michael J. Lavelle, of New York. Since 1984 Mr. 
Lavelle has been president of Diversified Re- 
search, Inc., in New York, NY. 

Robert G. Simmons, Jr., of Nebraska. Since 1949 
Mr. Simmons has been practicing attorney and 
county attorney in Scottsbluff, NE. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted June 20 


Adriane J. Dudley, 

of the Virgin Islands, to be a Judge of the 
District Court of the Virgin Islands for a 
term of 10 years, vice Almeric L. Christian, 
retired. 


Submitted June 23 


Maynard Wayne Glitman, 

of Vermont, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Career Minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Kingdom of Belgium. 


John Andrew Burroughs, Jr., 

of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Counselor, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to the 
Republic of Uganda. 


Lewis T. Babcock, 

of Colorado, to be United States District 
Judge for the District of Colorado, vice John 
L. Kane, Jr., retired. 


Melinda Harmon, 

of Texas, to be United States District Judge 
for the Southern District of Texas, vice John 
V. Singleton, Jr., retired. 


Jack R. Stokvis, 

of New York, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, vice 
Alfred Clinton Moran, resigned. 


Frederick K. Goodwin, 

of Maryland, to be Administrator of the Al- 
cohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Ad- 
ministration, vice Donald Ian Macdonald, 
resigned. 





Nominations—Continued 

Submitted June 23—Continued 

Antonio Navarro, 

of New York, to be a member of the Advi- 
sory Board for Radio Broadcasting to Cuba 
for a term expiring October 27, 1991 (reap- 
pointment). 


Hillel Fradkin, 

of Wisconsin, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Council on the Humanities for a term 
expiring January 26, 1994, vice A. Law- 
rence Chickering, term expired. 


MacDonald G. Becket, 

of California, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the National Institute of 
Building Sciences for a term expiring Sep- 
tember 7, 1990 (reappointment). 


Submitted June 24 

The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the Feder- 
al Agricultural Mortgage Corporation: 


John R. Dahl, of North Dakota (new posi- 
tion). 

George James Benston, of New York (new 
position). 

Derryl McLaren, of Iowa (new position). 

Gordon Clyde Southern, of Missouri (new 
position). 

Edward Charles Williamson, Jr., of Geor- 
gia (new position). 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released June 19 


Transcript: 

Interview of Secretary of the Treasury 
James A. Baker III by David Brinkley, of 
ABC’s This Week With David Brinkley 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released June 20 


Fact sheet: 
Japan-U.S. Agreement on Cooperation in 
Science and Technology 


Transcript: 
Press briefing on the Toronto Economic 
Summit—by Rozanne L. Ridgway, Assistant 
Secretary of State for European and Cana- 
dian Affairs 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Toronto Economic 
Summit—by Secretary of the Treasury 
James A. Baker III 


Released June 21 


Advance text: 
Remarks to the members of the Empire 
and Canadian Clubs in Toronto, Canada 


Released June 22 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the annual Business Roundtable 
Dinner 


Released June 23 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Nation’s economy—by 
Beryl W. Sprinkel, Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Lewis T. Babcock to be 
United States District Judge for the District 
of Colorado 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Melinda Harmon to be 
United States District Judge for the South- 
ern District of Texas 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s discussions 
with Prime Minister Robert Hawke of Aus- 
tralia—by Gaston J. Sigur, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs 
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Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved June 17} 


H.R. 1100 / Public Law 100-336 

To authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to provide assistance to Wildlife Prairie 
Park, in the State of Illinois, and for other 
purposes 


H.R. 3869 / Public Law 100-337 

To amend the Act providing for the estab- 
lishment of the Tuskegee Institute National 
Historic Site, Alabama, to authorize an ex- 
change of properties between the United 
States and Tuskegee University, and for 
other purposes 


H.R. 4799 / Public Law 100-338 
To extend the withdrawal of certain public 
lands in Lincoln County, Nevada 


S. 1652 / Public Law 100-339 

To authorize the establishment by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture of a plant stress and 
water conservation research laboratory and 
program at Lubbock, Texas 


S. 2304 / Public Law 100-340 

To amend the Departments of Commerce, 
Justice, and State, the Judiciary, and Relat- 
ed Agencies Appropriation Act, 1986, to 


1 These acts were not received in time for 
inclusion in last week’s issue. 


Acts Approved—Continued 

Approved June 17—Continued 

extend the life of the Commission on the 
Ukraine Famine 


Approved June 22 


HJ. Res. 423 / Public Law 100-341 
To designate the third week in June 1988 as 
“National Dairy Goat Awareness Week” 


S. 1539 / Public Law 100-342 
Rail Safety Improvement Act of 1988 


SJ. Res. 249 / Public Law 100-343 


Designating June 14, 1988, as “Baltic Free- 
dom Day” 


Approved June 23 


SJ. Res. 147 / Public Law 100-344 
Designating the week beginning on the 
third Sunday of September in 1988 as “Na- 
tional Adult Day Care Center Week” 


Approved June 24 


H.R. 4448 / Public Law 100-345 

To designate the Cleveland Ohio General 
Mail Facility and Main Office in Cleveland, 
Ohio, as the “John O. Holly Building of the 
United States Postal Service” 


S. 794 / Public Law 100-346 

To amend chapter 13 of title 18, United 
States Code, to impose criminal penalties 
for damage to religious property and for 
obstruction of persons in the free exercise 
of religious beliefs 
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bers—501, 589 

Commerce Department 
Assistant Secretary (Trade Development)— 

577 
Under Secretary (Travel and Tourism)—578 

Commission on Presidential Scholars, 
member—804 

Commission on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe, Executive Branch Commissioner- 
Observer—603 

Committee for Purchase from the Blind and 
Other Severely Handicapped, member—803 

Commodity Futures Trading Commission, 
Commissioner—501 

Defense Department, Assistant Secretaries 
Program Analysis and Evaluation—611 
Special Operations Forces/Low Intensity 

Conflict—562 

Energy Department 
Deputy Secretary—798 
Under Secretary—798 

Farm Credit System Assistance Board, Board of 
Directors, member—563 

Federal Agricultural Mortgage Queena. In- 
terim Board of Directors, member—604 

Federal National Mortgage Association, Board 
of Directors, member—531 

Federal Reserve System, Board of Governors, 
member—650 

General Services Administration, Administra- 
tor—654 
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Housing and Urban Development Department, 
Assistant Secretary (Legislative and Congres- 
sional Relations)}—657 

Interagency Committee on Women’s Business 
Enterprise, member—756 

Inter-American Development Bank, U.S. Alter- 
nate Governor—603 

International Atomic Energy Agency, US. 
Deputy Representative—764 

ebeteaienl Bank for Reconstruction and De- 

velopment 
U.S. Alternate Executive Director—455 
U.S. Alternate Governor—603 

International Centre for the Settlement of In- 
vestment Disputes, Panel of Conciliators, 
member—757 

International Culture and Trade Center Com- 
mission, member—755 

International Monetary Fund, U.S. Alternate 
Executive Director—757 

International Whaling Commission, U.S. Com- 

j tomy tte ene 

ustice partment 
Assistant Attorney General—653 
Associate Attorney General—519 
Deputy Attorney General—653 

National Advisory Council on Educational Re- 
search and Improvement, member—764 

National Advisory Council on Indian Educa- 
tion, members—518, 579, 643, 764 

National Cancer Advisory Board, Chairman 
and member—590, 604 

National Commission on Agricultural Policy, 
member—541 

National Commission for Employment Policy, 
member—772 

National Consumer Cooperative Bank, Board 
of Directors, member—481 

National Corporation for Housing Partnerships, 
Board of Directors, members—757, 765 

National Council on the Handicapped, mem- 
bers—530, 620 

National Council on Vocational Education, 
member—481 

National Foundation on the Arts and the Hu- 

manities 

Institute of Museum Services, National 
Museum Services Board, members—542, 
563 

National Council on the Humanities, mem- 
bers—458, 515, 563 

National Mediation Board, member—493 

National Science Foundation, National Science 
Board, members—516, 758, 765 

National a Safety Board 


ouben an7 

Navy Department, Assistant Secretary (Man- 
power and Reserve Affairs)—611 

Northern Mariana Islands-U.S. Negotiations, 
Special Representative—612 
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Office of Management and Budget, Office of 
Information and Regulatory Affairs, Adminis- 
trator—480 
Postal Rate Commission, Commissioners—502, 
563 
President’s Committee on the Arts and the Hu- 
manities, member—531 
President’s Economic Policy Advisory Board, 
member—541 
President’s Export Council, member—803 
President’s National Security Telecommunica- 
tions Advisory Committee, Vice Chairman— 
594 
Securities and 
member—590 
State Department 
Ambassadors 
Algeria—589 
Botswana—753 
Colombia—753 
Denmark—763 
Djibouti—488 
Dominican Republic—449 
Ecuador—457 
El] Salvador—489 
German Democratic Republic—781 
Israel—642 
Lebanon—604 
Mongolia—602 
Morocco—754 
Niger—808 
Paraguay—755 
Saudi Arabia—450 
Senegal—457 
Swaziland—502 
Switzerland—603 
Syria—611 
Thailand—471 
Togo—454 
Trinidad and Tobago—541 
Yugoslavia—653 
Zambia—578 
Assistant Secretary (Administration)—658 
Conference on Confidence and Security 
Building Measures and Disarmament in 
Europe, U.S. delegation chief, rank of Am- 
bassador—754 
Defense and Space Arms, U.S. Negotiator, 
rank of Ambassador—454 
Nuclear Testing Talks, U.S. Negotiator, rank 
of Ambassador—799 
Strategic Nuclear Arms, U.S. Negotiator, rank 
of Ambassador—454 
State Justice Institute, 
member—455 
Transportation Department, Assistant Secre- 
tary (Public Affairs)}—530 
United Nations, Vienna Office, U.S. Represent- 
ative—764 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
Assistant Director (Strategic Programs)—758 


Exchange Commission, 


Board of Directors, 
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U.S. Holocaust Memorial Council, member— 
803 
White House Office 
Assistant to the President for Communica- 


tions—804 
Associate Counsel to the President—763 
Deputy Assistants to the President 
eral, and Director of the Office of 
Intergovernmental Affairs—562 
Legislative Affairs—488 
Special Assistants to the President 
Executive Secretary of the 
Policy Council—456 
General, and Deputy Director of the 
Office of Public Liaison—763 
Legislative Affairs—562, 758 
National Security Affairs—801 
National Security Affairs and Senior Direc- 
tor of the European and Soviet Affairs 
Directorate—488 
Public Liaison—641 
Speechwriter—610 
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Appalachian States Low-Level Radioactive 
Waste Compact Consent Act, statement— 
637 

Augustus F. Hawkins-Robert T. Stafford Ele- 
mentary and Secondary School Improvement 
Amendments of 1988, remarks—540 

Big Cypress National Preserve Addition Act, 
statement—545 

Prescription Drug Marketing Act of 1987, 
statement—519 

Radiation-Exposed Veterans Compensation Act 
of 1988, statement—641 

South Pacific Tuna Act of 1988, statement— 
755 


Bill Vetoes 


Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness Act of 
1988, message—655 
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See also Bill Vetoes 

Aeronautics and space report, message—514 

Bahamas 
Legal assistance treaty, message—458 
USS. assistance, letter—470 

China, trade with U.S., letter—747 

Corporation for Public Broadcasting report, 
message—599 

Cyprus situation, letter—654 

District of Columbia, budget and supplemental 
appropriations request, letter—550 

Export-Import Bank of the United States 
report, letter—470 

German Democratic Republic-U.S. fishing 
agreement, message—564 
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Housing and Urban Development-Independent 
Agencies Appropriations Act for Fiscal Year 
1989, letter—808 

Hungary, trade with U.S., letter—747 

Iran, claims settlement under the U.S. national 
emergency, message—758 

Japanese whaling activities report, letter—438 

Mexico, U.S. assistance, letter—470 

National Science Foundation reports, 
sages—473, 801 

Netherlands-U.S. Social Security agreement, 
message—501 

Nicaragua, U.S. national emergency 
Continuation, messag 26 
Economic sanctions, letter—547 

Panama, U.S. national emergency—443 

Persian Gulf, U.S. military strike, letter—493 

Portugal-U.S. Social Security agreement, mes- 
sage—790 

Pro-Life Act of 1988, message transmitting pro- 
posed legislation—765 

Small business report, message—591 

Soviet-U.S. Intermediate Range Nuclear Force 
treaty, message—779 

Tariff Schedules of the U.S., beneficiary status 
of certain countries—550 : 

Thailand-U.S. legal assistance treaty, message— 
515 

Torture and other inhuman treatment or pun- 
ishment, convention, message—642 

Violence at international airports, protocol, 
message—644 
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China, trade with U.S., memorandum—747 
Hungary, trade with U.S., memorandum—747 
Executive Orders 
Foreign relations and related functions—582 
Inter-American Convention on Letters Rogato- 
ry and Additional Protocol, delegation of 
functions—542 
John C. Stennis Space Center, designation— 
644 


mes- 


Panama, U.S. national emergency—441 

Presidential emergency board no. 213 to inves- 
— railroad labor dispute, establishment— 
4 

President’s Committee on Employment of 
People with Disabilities, establishment—596 

Productivity Improvement Program for the 
Federal Government—535 

Secretary of Defense, Presidential designee 
under title I of the Uniformed and Overseas 
Citizens Absentee Voting Act—772 
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European journalists—671 
Foreign television journalists—630 
Helsingin Sanomat of Finland—667 
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News conference at the close of the Soviet-U.S. 
summit in Moscow—725 
Newspaper journalists—802 
Ogonek of the Soviet Union—683 
Regional press—766 
Southeast Asian news organizations—659 
Soviet television journalists—686 
White House press corps 
Acid rain. 
Attorney General—534 
General topics—622, 795 
Republican Presidential candidate—534 
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Cinco de Mayo, message—578 

National Nurses Week, message—551 

Police Week and Police Officers’ Memorial 
Day, message—622 


Notices 


Nicaragua, continuation of the U.S. national 
emergency—526 


Proclamations 


Asian/Pacific American Heritage Week—566 

Baltic Freedom Day—800 

Crime Victims Week—484 

Dennis Chavez Day—436 

Father’s Day—568 

Flag Day and National Flag Week—618 

Gaucher’s Disease Awareness Week—459 

Jewish Heritage Week—498 

John Muir Day—455 

Just Say No Week—599 

Law Day, U.S.A.—499 

Loyalty Day—543 

Mother’s Day—531 

National Arbor Day—546 

National Child Abuse Prevention Month—542 

National Child Care Awareness Week—450 

National Dairy Goat Awareness Week—813 

National Defense Transportation Day and Na- 
tional Transportation Week—576 

National Digestive Disease Awareness Month— 
566 

National Drinking Water Week—567 

National Fishing Week—588 

National Former Prisoners of War Recognition 
Day—434 

National Foster Care Month—600 

National Maritime Day—588 

National NHS-NeighborWorks Week—677 

National Older Americans Abuse Prevention 
Week—579 
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National Organ and Tissue Donor Awareness 
Week—513 

National Osteoporosis Prevention Week—600 

National Productivity Improvement Week— 
437 

National Recycling Month—799 

National Rural Health Awareness Week—636 

National Safe Boating Week—583 

National Safe Kids Week—610 

National Scleroderma Awareness Week—807 

National Student-Athlete Day—435 

National Stuttering Awareness Week—458 

National Trauma Awareness Month—551 

National Tuberous Sclerosis Awareness Week— 
607 

Noriega/Solis Palma regime of Panama, suspen- 
sion of immigrant and nonimmigrant entry 
into the U.S.—781 

Older Americans Month—601 

Pan American Day and Pan American Week— 
451 

Prayer for Peace, Memorial Day—640 

Public Service Recognition Week—580 

Take Pride in America Month—676 

Tariff Schedules of the U.S. 
Beneficiary status of certain countries—548 
European Economic Community, cheeses— 


807 
World Trade Week—580 


Radio Addresses 


Armed Forces Day—647 

Canada-U.S. free trade agreement—557 

Drug abuse and trafficking—479 

Economic growth—444, 557 

Flag Day—789 

Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force treaty— 
444, 587 

Law enforcement officers, slain, tribute—617 

Persian Gulf, U.S. military strike—525 

Science and technology research—433 

Soviet-U.S. summit in Moscow—692, 748 

Toronto Economic Summit—748 

Trade bill—525, 557, 617 

U.S. economy and world trade—789 


Resignations and Retirements 


White House Office 
Assistant to the President for Commuunica- 
tions and Planning—804 
Chief of Staff to the President—796 
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Deaths 
Foster, Tabatha—605 
Pendleton, Lawrence—753 

Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force treaty, rati- 
fication by the Senate—683 

Nicaraguan democratic resistance, U.S. aid— 
658 

Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness Act of 
1988, Senate Action on the President’s 
Veto—772 

Ozone-depleting substances, Montreal proto- 
col—435 

Retirement of Representative John J. Duncan 
of Tenn 

USS. intelligence capability improvement—621 

Vice President George Bush, endorsement of 
Presidential candidacy—608 

White House Office, Chief of Staff to the Presi- 
dent, appointment of Kenneth M. Duber- 
stein—794 


Statements Other Than Presidential 


See also Bill Signings; Checklist at the end of 
each issue 

Afghanistan accords—457 

Canada, luncheon with Prime Minister Mul- 
roney—o44 

Committee for the Defense of the Unjustly 
Persecuted (VONS), 10th anniversary—520 

Defense Department procurement practices, 
Justice Department investigation—801 

Drought emergency—814 

Federal education programs, funding—658 

Finland, meeting with Prime Minister Hol- 
keri—561 

Immigration and naturalization—441 

Israel 
Meeting with Foreign Minister Peres—621 
Memorandum of agreement with U.S.—502 

National Drug Policy Board, meeting—544 

Nicaraguan peace negotiations—782 

Panama, U.S. national emergency—443 

Persian Gulf, U.S. military strike—480 

Soviet-U.S. Strategic ballistic missile launch no- 
tification agreement—715 

Trade bill—456, 472 

White House Office, Chief of Staff to the Presi- 
dent, resignation of Howard H. Baker, Jr.— 
794 
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